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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


—— reassembles on Monday, and never in the history 

of the Republic, with the possible exception of the period of 
the Civil War, did it come together under more remarkable con- 
ditions. Two questions at once arise concerning its action: Will 
the Republicans pursue the programme which they had framed 
when the first session adjourned ? and, Will the Democrats en- 
deavor to force an extra session of the new Congress? 

To the first of these, the answer is that every Republican per- 
ceives that the party must go forward, and not hesitate; that to 
halt, now, would signify doubt of its own principles. With the 
probable exception, therefore, of the Elections bill, which the 
Senate may not have nerve enough to enact, the other legislation 
prepared by the Republicans is certain to be pushed forward, and 
probably to be carried through. This will, of course, include a 
reapportionment bill. 

To the second question the answer is that, except on the 
Elections bill, the Democrats are unlikely to attempt any ve- 
hement obstruction. The leaders of their party, it seems, are not 
very anxious to have the new Congress brought together earlier 
than the regular date. They want time to see how affairs are 
likely to shape themselves, and especially they do not desire to 
commit the Democratic ship to a rash pilot. Understanding that 
one of the chief hopes of the Republicans rests upon the alleged 
Democratic capacity for bluadering, they are desirous that no 
blunders shall be made. 





SENATOR HoAR, on Tuesday, issued an address to the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, reviewing the political situation. The 
substance of it is that the recent elections, though remarkable, 
were not unprecedented even in their showing of votes ; that such 
waves of reaction have again and again occurred. He exhorts 
Republicans to stand firm, and await the return of the tide. 
That the tide will flow again he argues, because principles have 
not changed, and the vital issues remain as they were when the 
party was successful. And especially he insists that the measures 
which Democracy proposes in the States where it has been most 
triumphant are measures which no Democratic leader in Massa- 
chusetts would dare inscribe on his banner. 





THE contests over the United States Senatorships in several of 
the States are growing heated. In South Carolina it is now said 
Senator Hampton will not be returned, but that the Alliance, or 
Tillmanite, strength in the Legislature is so great that one of its 
own men, probably the speaker of the House, Colonel J. L. M. 
Irby, will replace him. We may recall in connection with this 
prediction, however, the fact that the defeat of General Gordon, 
in Georgia, by the Alliance, was thought to be certain, and that 
when it came to a test of strength it failed entirely to accomplish 
that result. General Gordon, it is true, broke the edge of the Al- 
liance opposition by yielding somewhat to their views, and it is 
probable that General Hampton may do the same. 

In Kansas, the Alliance candidate for Governor, a Mr. Wil- 
lets, is spoken of as the successor to Mr. Ingalls, but Mr. Ingalls 
represents, since his return to Washington, that he is expecting to 
succeed himself. 





THERE have been some signs of opposition to the reélection of 
Senator Cameron. But the new Pennsylvania Legislature is largely 
Republican, there being 12 majority in the Senate, (Republican 
31, Democrats 19), and 40 in the House, (Republicans 122, Demo- 
crats 79, Fusionists 3). To defeat Mr. Cameron in the caucus is 
not practicable, and to defeat him by a “ bolt’ would require at 
least twenty-seven independent members. So far, there is no 





sign that such a number of them will be found, and the time, 
though sufficient, is none too much for making a search. In 
Allegheny county Mr. Magee is for Mr. Cameron, and in this city 
the members at a meeting held this week showed themselves in 
line for him. That Mr. Quay desires his reélection we doubt, but 
Mr. Quay is now not able, even if he were willing to give effective 
orders for his defeat. 

Mr. Cameron has one important element of advantage ; he is 
in possession, and the men who have been suggested to succeed 
him do not rouse the popular feeling. Ifthere was a really strong 
Republican leader who would take the field openly against him, 
and appeal to the masses of the party for support, the result might 
become uncertain, and the chance of an effective bolt in January 
might be worth considering. But where is there such a man? 
How many have kept the field under the political regime which 
has controlled Pennsylvania? In Ohio, said Senator Sherman the 
other day, there is a fair field for aspiring men, and the Republi- 
can organization has never allowed itself to be made a Boss-ship. 
How curious that this state of things should cease at the Pennsyl- 
vania line! 





THERE are intimations that Mr. Quay will resign the Chair- 
manship of the National Republican Committee, and Mr. Sloat 
Fassett, the bright New York political leader, went south early in 
the week, to consult about it with Mr. Clarkson, who is nursing 
physical ailments in the mountains of North Carolina. Of course 
it must be plain enough to everybody that the resignation should 
not be delayed a day, and that much depends on the new Chair- 
man being a distinctly different sort of person. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Clarkson will not be thought of; Mr. Fassett, though he 
has been one of Mr. Platt’s lieutenants, would at least be better, 
since he has not been engaged in the work of making the Post- 
Office Department a partisan machine, and is not unfavorably 
known to the country as proposing to falsify the pledges given at 
Chicago in regard to the public service. 





Mr. BLANKENBURG has embraced an opportunity to say that 
the Independent Republicans of Pennsylvania will not permit 
their organization to dissolve, at present, and that they will stead- 
ily continue their demand that Mr. Quay shall not only retire 
from the direction of the Repnblican Committee, but shall quit the 
Senate, also. The next few months would be the right time for 
Mr. Quay’s resignation, when there is a Republican Legislature in 
session. If it be delayed until the Legislature adjourns, the 
chance will be lost, for Governor Pattison could not be asked to 
appoint a Republican, and we do not judge he will ever call a spe- 
cial session of the Legislature again. 





THE Boston Journal, in the course of some observations on 
the Irish vote, has these remarks: 

“Why this large class of wage earners should persistently vote the free 
trade ticket is a mystery that nobody has ever been able to find out. But 
vote it they do, in such numbers that their supremacy in Democratic 
councils [in Boston] is unquestioned.” 

We can say to the Journal, with the most absolute confidence, 
that no systematic movement has ever been undertaken by the 
leaders of the Republican party to reach the Irish voters on this 
question. In 1880, 1884, and 1888, an effective effort was made in 
New York City by a few earnest men, some of them born in Ire- 
land and some in America, and the work was done on the simple 
and easily comprehended ground that as Irish-Americans most 
truly desire the industrial as well as political independence of 
America, they could not vote for a policy which tied the interests 
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of this country to the hand of England. Upon this line such an 
inroad was made into the Irish vote of New York as gave that 
State to General Garfield and General Harrison, and very nearly, 
(in spite of the tremendously adverse circumstances), won it for 
Mr. Blaine. But this work was not done by the Republican or- 
granization proper: on the contrary, in 1888, the party leaders, 
for reasons best known to themselves, maintained toward it an 
attitude of neglect, jealousy, and even of opposition, the conse- 
quences of which was one of the things which appeared in the 
vote of November, 1890. 





THE critical situation of the fur-seal interest is disclosed by 
the report which Professor Elliott, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has prepared for presentation to Congress, in which he estimates 
the number of animals remaining in the American “ rookeries ” 
at no more than 100,000, and advises that the catching of them be 
suspended for some yearstocome. This is a scientific report, with 
a scientfic recommendation, but of what avail are they against 
the poachers of British Columbia? Whether the business be 
butchery and folly, or not, whether the United States has a right 
to forbid it or not, the poachers will go on and exterminate the 
seals while the process continues profitable, unless they are held 
back by the strong arm. 





SUPERINTENDENT PORTER appears to have made the “ final 
determination ”’ of the Census. He announces that after all cor- 
rections the population of the United States, on the 1st of June, 
1890, was 62.622,250. This is an increase of 141,710 over the num- 
bers stated in the official circular issued on the 28th of October, 
the changes being due to sundry causes, and partly no doubt to 
the desire to do what could be done to make the grand total look 
as well as possible in comparison with 1880. 





THERE is something at once admirable and inspiring in the 
spectacle of an entire Nation pausing in its labor, ceasing its ac- 
customed avocations, withdrawing for a day from the whirl and 
the strife of business and social life, in order to render thanks for 
the benefits recognized as being inestimable and bountifully be- 
stowed. Apart from the eminent fitness of Thanksgiving Day as 
a republican institution,—apart from all religious observance 
which may be associated with it,—such a custom evidences a dig- 
nity and power of self-restraint which are hopeful signs of na- 
tional integrity. 





THE report of Surgeon General Hamilton to the Secretary of 
the Treasury is likely to attract attention, especially from those 
(and their number is increasing) who see in our unrestricted im- 
migration a serious menace to our national welfare. The Surgeon 
General visited the ports of Naples, Liverpool, Bremen, Trieste, 
Hamburg, and Glasgow, and gives it as his opinion that the lack 
of systematic medical examinations places us in constant danger 
of the transmission of disease, and that, inasmuch as the purpose 
of the authories at foreign ports is to put upon us as many men- 
dicants and non-supporting individuals as possible, it is essential 
that measures of self-defense be taken at New York. Dr. Hamil- 
ton says: “So far as my observation extends there is no country 
in the world in which citizenship is so cheaply obtained as in the 
United States.’ The truth of this observation is evident to every 
one who investigates the subject. The question now is: Have we 
put the price too low? 





THE meeting of the International Law and Order Society, in 
Pittsburg, marks an era in the progress of civilized communities 
towards an appreciation of, and command over, their organized 
legal machinery. The principle that the supremacy of the law is 
essential to free government is quite generally recognized, but, 
oddly enough, there is a large number of law-abiding peeple who 
appear to think that this supremacy will maintain itself through 
some inherent virtue, and that, so long as we have legislative bod- 








ies busying themeelves by entering new acts upon the statute- 
books, we need not worry ourselves very greatly about the matter 


of enforcement. It is a sad truth, nevertheless, that executive 
functions are not always conscientiously discharged, and it is to 
the Law and Order Leagues in this country and Canada that we 
are at present indebted for much of the improvement which has 
recently been recorded. So long as these societies confine them- 
selves to existing laws and avoid the temptation to undertake the 
procurement of new legislation, their position is a strong one. A 
yielding to this temptation has occasionally hampered their use- 
fulness, but, on the whole, the record presented at the Pittsburg 
meeting is one concerning which a little honest pride is quite par- 
donable. 





THE Home Rule situation is at this writing in the worst sort 
of a snarl, but with some signs that it may straighten out. The 
facts are simply that Parliament met on Monday, with Mr. Parnell 
still the official leader of the Irish party, and that a letter from 
Mr. Gladstone was made public on Tuesday, in which he said that 
either Mr. Parnell must retire, or he must. This has brought 
affairs to a crisis, and the Irish members are to decide at a meet- 
ing on Monday what they will do. So far, Mr. Parnell refuses to 
resign. Obviously, there are but two ways out of the difficulty : 
if Mr. Parnell does not step down, the alliance with the Liberals 
will be destroyed, and the present programme of a united effort of 
Irish and Liberals to carry the next general election on a Home 
Rule platform, will fall tothe ground. Insuch acase, Mr. Parnell 
will have some following, but not a united one, and the Irish or- 
ganization, which has been so compact under his lead, will be once 
more split up and demoralized. 

The other road out, of course, is for him to give way, and let 
some other of the Irish members,or a committee of them, take 
the lead. In such case the Liberals would no doubt stand firm, 
and Mr. Gladstone would not vacate the leadership he now holds. 
But even then, it would be a question of course, whether there 
would not be some demoralization in the Irish party, and whether 
the sad disclosures concerning its leader would not entail some 
measure of political weakness. The Home Rule effort for the 
present trembles in the balance, and the Tories rejoice, as well 
they may. 








THE SHIPPING BILLS AND RECIPROCITY. 


—— remarks of THE AMERICAN a week ago on the subject of 

the passage of the Frye Shipping bills at this session, are the 
occasion of an interesting series of remarks, in the Lewiston (Me.) 
Evening Journal, of the 25th instant, by Senator Frye himself. 
He explains the whole case at length, and declares that “ success- 
ful reciprocity with any country other than Canada, and the re- 
storation of our merchant marine, are as inseparably connected as 
were the Siamese twins.” In reference to the measures that are 
pendind he says: 

“ Two bills intended to accomplish the latter were reported by me from 
the Committee on Commerce at the last session of Congress and passed the 
Senate, after consideration ; one known as the ‘Tonnage Bill,’ intended to en- 
courage the maintaining of freighting lines, the other as a postal subsidy 
bill, for the establishment of mail communications with foreign nations, 
swift, certain, and direct. Neither of these bills proposes any bounty for 
building, none being necessary so long as the law requiring American regis- 
tered vessels to be American built remains unrepealed, for under that, what- 
ever demand is created must be responded to in our own ship yards. Besides 
under the provisions of the McKinley bill, all materials for the building of 
vessels to be engaged in the foreign-carrying trade are admitted free of 
duty.” 

After explaining once more,—and very properly, for this is a 
case, apparently, where line upon line is necessary,—that it is 
impossible for American ships to compete upon the ocean, without 
aid, with foreign ships receiving aid, Mr. Frye goes on to say 
that reciprocity in trade with any of the countries of Central or 
South America is a dream only, unless we are going to establish 
steam mail and freighting lines of ourown. We cannot, he say 
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have such reciprocal trade, if we must send our letters and our 
freight to Rio and Buenos Ayres, by way of London, and rest all 
our hope of business on the existing “‘ three sided voyage.” 

In the main, says Mr. Frye, ‘‘I agree with the Secretary of 
State in the views he has expressed on Reciprocity. That we have 
deliberately and extravagantly wasted chances, in making coffee, 
tea, etc., free is undoubtedly true. The same result might have 
been reached by a process which would have opened the markets 
of Spain, Mexico, and all the South and Central American repub- 
lics to an enormous list of our manufactures, and the products of 
our farms.” 

Which we have a right to say was averred many, many times 
in these pages,—but apparently without effect. THz AMERICAN 
has insisted, from the time the subject came under discussion, that 
to remove the duty from sugar, and open our market freely to the 
sugar-raising nations, without obtainiug from them trade conces- 
sions of value, would be a most unstatesmanlike step. The Ameri- 
can market for sugar alone, until we can develop our own culture 
of cane, sorghum, and beets, is the most splendid prize of the 
world’s commerce, and its purchasing power in the hands of 
statesmen is great enough to bring to us the world’s commercial 
submission. 

It is a sign, we hope, of the energy and courage with which 
the leaders of the existing majority in Congress return to Wash- 
ington, that Mr. Frye takes up so vigorously at this moment the 
discussion of these measures. They are not partisan measures, as 
between Republicans and Democrats. They involve the interests 
of the great shipping ports of the South,—of cities along the At- 
lantic from Baltimore to Cape Sable, and on the Gulf coast from 
Pensacola to the Rio Grande. If we can now,—and this is the 
golden moment,—establish trade with the countries south of us, 
in those articles which nature designed should be exchanged be- 
tween us, the cities of the southern United States will be among 
the chief beneficiaries, while the whole country will be the 
gainer. 





THANKSGIVING REASONS. 


te Thanksgiving Proclamations, both State and National, 

are generally superficial and unsatisfactory. They deal 
with a very limited range of considerations, and those by no 
means the most profound. Year after year they rehearse to us 
the mercies of harvest, of peace, of safety from pestilence, as 
though these exhausted our reasons for gratitude to the Giver of 
all good. What our presidents and governors would find to say 
if war, pestilence, and a general or extensive failure of the crops 
came Gil tants we find nothing in the current style of these 
documents to indicate. 

The thankfulness for these common mercies is good so far as 
it goes ; it is wrong and even heathenish when it gets no farther 
than this. So Cicero tells us the pagans of his time limited their 
gods as givers. ‘All mortals account that all outward con- 
veniences, vineyards, harvests, olive-yards, the abundance of fruits, 
the commodities and prosperities of life, come to them from the 
gods. . It is for this reason we call Jove greatest and best ; 
not that he makes us just, temperate, or wise, but that he gives 
us safety, abundance, wealth,”—these last being all he has to give. 
The Old Testament, especially the Mosaic books, lay so much 
stress on the mercies of abundance and safety, that it might seem 
as though it stood on Cicero’s ground. But there is one of the 
Hebrew prophets who touches this question much more deeply, 
and shows that the Hebrew faith embodied a deeper insight than 
Cicero had. In that chapter of Habbakuk, by which Franklin 
dumbfounded the French wits, we read : 

“For though the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
Neither shall fruit be in the vines, 
The labor of the olive shall fail, 
And the fields shall yield no meat ; 
The flocks shall be cut off from the fold, 
And there shall be no herd in the stalls ; 
Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 
I will joy in the God of my salvation.” 

The prophet lived in a much simpler age than ours. Society 
was simple. The clash and contention of ideas had not stirred it. 
It had no politics, no social problems, no collision of classes. In- 
dustry was simple. It was chiefly the tending of sheep and cattle, 
and the ingathering of what the wheat-field, the vineyard, and the 








olive-grove supplied to human wants. Division of labor had 
hardly begun. There was no differentiation of the great industries, 
no credit system, no accumulation of capital, no interdependence 
of classes. So he passes in review all the calamities which such an 
order of human life might sustain in time of peace, and says that 
if they all came as one, he would none the less find reason to re- 
joice in what God is in Himself and in his relations to his crea- 
tures. Habbakuk had got down to the bed-rock in this matter of 
Thanksgiving. He had found that it was not dependent on these 
gifts which Cicero thought were all the gods had to give. So long 
as God was what he was, he could go right on rejoicing, although 
every calamity that outward circumstances could be the means of 
inflicting should fall at once. 

In the greater complexity of modern society, the lines of ad- 
vance on which calamities may come have been multiplied. It 
cannot be otherwise; it is a part of the compensation we suffer for 
the greater variety, the heightened efficiency, the more abundant 
color, the keener zest of modern life. Habbakuk never wakened 
up on election-day to find that his fellow countrymen had stulti- 
fied themselves by voting on the wrong side. He never saw a 
newspaper, nor found business cramped or prostrated through an 
international shock to confidence and a tightening of the money- 
markets of the world. He never looked over his country to find 
labor and capital arrayed against each other, and social bitterness 
growing out of their conflict. But we who see all such things at 
recurrent intervals, will be wise to put the case as he did,—to am- 
plify, if you please, his six possible calamities into sixty or six 
hundred,—and then conclude that we will seek our joy deeper than 
all these, in what God is and what he does for us in higher regions 
than those of the flocks and herds, the fields and vineyards, poli- 
tics and the money-markets. 

God’s attributes, as Luther found, are the channels in which 
he communicates himself to men. He is just, and therefore he 
makes men just; righteous, and therefore he makes men right- 
eous ; pure, and therefore he makes men pure. Being the most 
free of all beings, his action limited only by the moral perfections 
of his own character, he is the chief enemy of all bondage, es- 
pecially that to which we subject ourselves by sinking ourselves to 
the level of mere earthly and external motives in life. Being the 
most loving of all beings, the outgoing of his power is seen in 
binding men to each other in the ties of family affection, neigh- 
borly regard, public spirit, and philanthropy. Being the most piti- 
ful of all beings, he is at once the chief comforter of all sorrows, 
and the quickener of sympathy and help in the hearts of men 
toward all who need either. Being the all-wise, he enriches men’s 
hearts with practical wisdom for the direction of life, leads them 
to the search which results in the sciences of man, of society, and 
of nature, and lifts them to that knowledge of himself which it- 
self is an eternal life. 

This is the bed-rock of Thanksgiving,—that the supreme wis- 
dom, goodness and intelligence are gathered into One who touches 
human life at every point to enrich and bless it. ‘ Blessed is that 
people whose God is the Lord.” — 

«a TE 








RECLAMATION OF SUGAR LANDS IN FLORIDA. 


N area Florida is the seventeenth State in the Union, and com- 
prises a domain nearly as great as the four northern New 
England States. Until as late as 1842 the peninsula from St. 
Augustine to the mouth of the Suwanee river, covering a territory 
300 miles long by an average breadth of 130 miles, was in virtual 
possession of those Creek Indians known as the Wanderers or 
Seminoles. Until General Taylor penetrated to Okeechobee Lake 
to administer the coup de grace to them the whole Seminole war 
was fought on the peninsula lying between Tampa Bay on the 
south and the Withlacoochee river on the north. To the east of 
this river lie the sources of the St. John’s system which drains the 
lake region of the northern half of the peninsula. This latter 
basin has been the scene of the wr settlements in Florida 
since the civil war, but until then political complications and 
military strife had left it an unreclaimed wilderness. The water- 
shed, which divides the peninsular streams flowing north from 
those going southward, crosses the State on nearly the line of 28° 
20’ north latitude, below which is one-third of the area of the State 
or a district of 20,000 square miles. Within the last decade all 
serious efforts to reclaim or settle this region are comprised. 

After the civil war and up to 1882 Florida constructed but 
forty miles of new railroad. The State could borrow money with 
difficulty, and although it had millions of acres of land for security 
they were regarded as either worthless beyond the cost of reclaim- 
ing them, or already mortgaged for their full value by a debt of 
$1,250,000. At this juncture the syndicate organized by Hamilton 
Disston purchased four million acres of public lands scattered in 
detached parcels through nearly every county of Florida for 
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$1,000,000, thus releasing the State domain from liens, and re- 
storing the credit of the commonwealth. Since then upwards of 
8,000 miles of railway have been constructed and subsidized, open- 
ing the St. John’s basin to industrial enterprise. With this en- 
listment of northern and English capital the legislature rose to 
the contemplation of reclaiming the district south of the trans- 
peninsular water-shed already described. 

This region divides into four very nearly equal parts ; from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the drainage basin of the Peace river is a region 
embracing 3,000,000 acres of comparatively high lands interspersed 
with forests of pine and cypress, with hammock and pasture, and 
readily accessible to settlers : directly east of the Peace river is an 
equal amount of territory drained on the west by the Kissimmee 
river, which has in its course a fall from 70 feet at Little Toho- 
pekaliga lake to 22 feet where it enters Okeechobee, and by the 
streams on the east side of the water-shed finding their way into the 
Atlantic Ocean ; on the south are the Everglades which divide into 
two sections, of which the northern half drains into Lake Okee- 
chobee and its affluents or outlets, and the other to the south is a 
morass, ranging from eleven to two feet above the sea-level. All 
varieties of soil and topography to be found in Florida exist in this 
extensive territory,—‘‘ the high and low hammock, the pine and 
the swamp lands.’”’ Geologically it is a marine formation, consist- 
ing of a humus formed by ages of decaying vegetation, mingled 
with disintegrated shells, resting upon beds of marl, clay, rotten 
limestone or coraline rocks. The low, flat lands form the greater 
part of the district, and their prevailing growth is the coarse aqua- 
tic saw-grass, a stiff, flag-leaved plant reaching six feet in height, 
and matted together in a way well-nigh impervious to the traveler 
except along water-courses. An organization, chiefly of Phila- 
delphians, has been chartered by the State of Florida, and a con- 
tract made with it, to reclaim the lands lying in the three later 
sections named, or east and south of the Peace river basin, embrac- 
ing over 15,500 square miles, or nearly twice the area of New 
Jersey. The company is to have every alternate square mile in 
the region it drains, and under its contract has already received 
deeds for 1,150,000 acres while it has earned 150,000 more. The 
scene of its operations is the central basin of the southern half of 
the peninsula. They begin with Lake Little Tohopekaliga and 
by dredged canals or straightening natural channels conduct the 
waters of six other lakes through the Kissimmee river to Lake Okee- 
chobee, a distance of eighty-five miles in a due north line. The 
descent in this distance is forty-eight feet. The western shore of 
Lake Okeechobee, which by the way covers about 1,000 square 
miles and is said to be the largest lake enclosed by any state in 
the Union, lies sixty miles from Charlotte Harbor on the Gulf, but 
it has no natural outlet. A canal has been dredged from the lake 
to the Caloosahatchie river where it leaves Lake Flirt some twenty 
miles away, and thence the waters escape to the Gulf. Since this 
channel has been opened the level of Okeechobee has fallen two 
feet. Here then is a basin 140 miles long, artificially formed into 
one drainage system in which over 4,000 square miles of territory 
have been reclaimed to the point of tillage, of which the company 
owns one-half. In executing this improvement it has employed 
powerful steam dredges which excavate canals from eight to twelve 
feet in depth and from forty to one hundred and ten feet in width, 
and it has made a water-way actually navigated by low-draught 
steamers of the Mississippi type from Charlotte Harbor to Kissim- 
mee city at the head of Lake Tohopekaliga. 

As a consequence of this reclamation a new organization has 
sprung into existence which proposes to extend the cultivation of 
sugar into southern Florida. Its financial headquarters are in this 
city and it is backed by the powerful aid of the gentlemen who 
have already done so much for the credit and industrial growth of 
Florida. The development of cane culture was not an original 
fancy involving untried problems and uncertain experiments. 
Into this region white settlers had penetrated and established 
themselves here and there among the lakes which form the head 
waters of the Kissimmee river. In a rude way they had made 
sugar. It was their custom to enclose fields on which for a time 
they pastured their stock, and these enclosures were known as 
cow-pens. When sufficiently fertilized by this treatment the fields 
were ploughed and planted to cane. From the stalks the juice 
was pressed in imperfect and wasteful crushing mills turned by 
horse-power, and the product boiled to a thick consistency, from 
which an inferior but merchantable sugar was extracted by slowly 
draining away the molasses. This is known as drip sugar, and its 
actual production suggested and stimulated inquiries into the 
adaptability of this vast territory to raising sugar. If the neces- 
sary experiment should prove commercially successful, there 
would be a good prospect that the United States might be released 
from dependence on the West Indies and South America for its 
sugar supply. 

From Kissimmee City a branch of the South Florida railroad 
has been extended eastward a distance of nearly fifteen miles 





around the south and east shores of the upper Tohopekaliga Lake 
affording ready access to 30,000 acres of drained and tillable cane- 
land. On the line of the canal which connects this upper with the 
lower lake of the same name, is the settlement of St. Cloud, the 
center of the sugar experiments of this region. Here a mill and 
refinery have been erected at a cost of $200,000, and it is equipped 
with the latest apparatus known to the manufucture. Here was 
ground for the year ending about the first of March, 1890, the cane 
crop of 357 acres. The cane raised amounted to 24 tons per acre. 
The sugar product was 4,000 pounds per acre on which the govern- 
ment bounty of the new tariff, if it had then accrued, would have 
been $80.00. At the average prices in 1888, which the government 
bounty on the manufacture is sure to maintain, the value of the 
product without including molasses per acre was $180.00, or a sum 
amply sufficient to insure the rapid spread of cane culture. It 
may seem to some that this experiment was under exceptionably 
favorable conditions, and cannot therefore be taken as an attaina- 
ble standard for general farming, but the chemist in control of the 
last crop claims that on 14} acres of best land and tillage 32} tons of 
cane and 6,000 pounds of sugar were obtained per acre, and he con- 
siders it reasonable to believe that improved cultivation and ex- 
traction of sugar would raise the product to 7,500 pounds per acre, 
worth $375.00. His report had to take into account the grinding 
of immature cane caused by submerged fields that had not been 
properly drained, and the trial of different varieties of plant not 
equally rich in saccharine matter. 

Now what would be the result of the extension of this indus- 
try in Florida? In the first place, it is claimed that a large part 
of the peninsula, owing to its humid climate, its porosity of soil 
which maintains by capillarity the ascent of moisture through all 
the dry season, the richness of its lands in phosphates and _nitro- 
genous substances (in piaces the dark humus produced by decay- 
ing vegetation reaches eleven feet in depth) and the healthfulness 
of the region, is more favorable to cane growing than the planta- 
tions of Louisiana and Cuba. Since 1881 not an employé of the 
Company has died, nor has the item of professional medical 
services appeared once on its ledgeraccount. A Louisiana farmer 
after experience in both sections settled on the reclaimed lands of 
Florida in order to get rid of the malarial troubles he had con- 
tracted on the sugar plantations of the former State. Already 
30,000 acres of sugar lands have been reclaimed and put on the 
market on the upper waters of the Kissimmee valley. Taking the 
known acreage of sugar lands in the vicinity of Lake Okeechobee 
and other parts of South Florida, it is estimated that there are at 
least 500,000 acres similar to the reclaimed lands at Kissimmee 
which would yield a product of 1,000,000 tons of sugar, or over 
sixty per cent. of the present consumption of sugar in the United 
States. 

The annual consumption of cane sugar in the Union has now 
reached 1,600,000 tons, of which 1,400,000 is imported, and the de- 
mand for it increases at the rate of 100,000 tons per annum. To 
meet this demand we have the sugar plantations of Louisiana, and 
the as yet almost untouched resources of the sugar-beet culture and 
the opening to the plough of a tropical territory rivaling in extent 
the four northern New England States, as level as a prairie, and as 
uniformly susceptible to cultivation when once properly drained, as 
Indiana or Illinois. Itis a great region, in geographical breadth and 
in fertility, while it is the unique corner of the Union as constituting 
our only heritage of a virtually tropical clime. 

In this estimate no account has been taken of the molasses 
crop. In weight this forms 40 per cent. of the product of the 
ground canes, and in value about one-half. As for fuel to create 

ower for the crushing mills and refineries, what is not supplied 

y the neighboring pine lands is furnished by the bigass, or 
crushed cane stalks, which issue from the enormous pressure of the 
rollers so far stripped of their moisture as to be almost immedi- 
ately available for the furnace. These level lands also lend them- 
selves easily to steam cultivation. It is proposed to connect the 
main drainage canals with laterals a quarter of a mile apart, of suffi- 
cient capacity to float light draft vessels. Engines placed on scows 
can be moored along these laterals and gang plows drawn from one 
to the other, until the dense foliage of the cane rows precludes fur- 
ther cultivation. ' 

These facts bring us face to face with a new industrial devel- 
opment. Should their promise be fulfilled only to the extent of mak- 
ing our own soil largely supply the sugar consumption of the United 
States, that result would transfer to our people an industry worth 
$70,000,000 annually, which is about the amount paid for imported 
sugars last year exclusive of duties. The stimulation of its devel- 
opment is made reasonably sure by the bounty provisions of the 
new tariff-bill, provided they are allowed to stay unmolested suf- 
ficiently long to attract the requisite capital and labor to the sugar 


lands of Southern Florida. 
D. O. KELLOGG. 
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POETRY IN THE NOVEMBER MAGAZINES. 


| the Atlantic Monthly for November, Miss Edith M. Thomas, 
in her essay entitled “‘Along the Frontier of Proteus’s Realm,” 
has printed a number of poems and scraps of verse of varying 
merit. The article begins with a sonnet which, had it been pub- 
lished as a separate piece of work, would have attracted but slight 
attention. Somewhat better is this little picture : 
“Upon the spacious moonlit strand 
A shell I saw, with sparkling water spanned, 
The gift of the retiring wave. 
With hasty hand 
In sudden thirst, I snatched the sea god’s chalice brave ; 
The brackish draught 
All fain and all unwise I quaffed. 
The sea god in his rippling mantle shook and laughed !” 
“ Sea Foam ”’ is less attractive, but the ten couplets describing the 
breaking of a ripple on the shore long after the unknown vessel 
that made it had passed, are in Miss Thomas’s more happy vein. 
Four quatrains tell of the fog-bell and the fog-horn, and another 
sonnet tells why, 
“They lightly judge who can discern but feud 
Between the ancient Earth and elder Sea,” 
In this sonnet the poet has endeavored to rhyme “ denude ” with 
“renewed.” Four graceful quatrains complete the essay. Annie 
Fields’s “‘ The Bird of Autumn. To ——” is so musical and sweet 
that we print it entire,— 
“Late bird who singest now alone, 
When woods are silent, and the sea 
Breathes heavily and makes a moan, 
Faint prescience of woe to be,— 
A sweetness hovers in thy voice 
Spring knows not; autumn is thy choice. 


“Dear bird, what tender song is thine! 
Born out of loss and nursed in storm; 
A messenger of grace divine 
Enfolded in thy feathery form. 
So com’st thou, darling, with the close 
Of summer, lovelier than her rose.” 
An unsigned quatrain entitled ‘“‘Championship,” follows these 
smooth verses, and by its metrical roughness and general ungrace- 
fulness serves to heighten their beauty. John Jay Chapman’s 
translation of “The Fourth Canto of The Inferno” strikes us as 
being very good indeed. Here is a pretty fragment of it: 
“Thus towards the light we walked in colloquy 
Of things my silence wisely here omits, 
As these ’twas sweet to speak them; till we came 
To where a seven times circled castle sits, 
Whose walls are watered by a lovely stream. 
This we crossed over as it had been day, 
Passing the seven gates that guard the same, 
And reached a meadow, green as Arcady.” 
“The Hidden Grave ” is an old thought given new expression in 
musical verse by A. R. Grote. It is too colloquial and matter-of- 
fact in treatment to suit our taste, the choice of metre, also, being 
unfortunate. Dr. Holmes’s ‘Invita Minerva” is in his accus- 
tomed finished style, but is too long to insert here. 

Julian Hawthorn has written some good verses, but we have 
seen none of his which seem to us as fine as his “ Too Late” in 
the November Harper’s. The poem is strong, and conveys an im- 
pression of dignity and reserve force. We will quote the third of 
its four stanzas: 

“When I was young, I saw a maiden sweet, 
Whose smiling eyes make sunshine in my breast. 
‘Build thou a temple without stain, and meet, 
O soul,’ quoth I, ‘to house this virgin guest :’ 
But when at last I sought 
The maid, that gray beard caught 
Mine eyes, and frowning, said, ‘ Laggard ! too late ! 
Pass on, by love unblest!’” 
Following Mr. Hawthorne’s poem are eight lines by his sister, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. They are headed, “The World Runs 
On,” but we fail to see the connection between verses and title. 
The idea expressed in the poem seems to us to be only partially 
true, while the sentiment has a distinctly artificial flavor. Bliss 
Carman, the Nova Scotia poet who succeeded the late John Eliot 
Bowen in the editorial office of The Independent, has written better 
poetry than “ A Quatrain,” but the latter is nevertheless good 
enough to bear copying : 
“T turn the book’s great leaves with childish fingers, 
And every saying that my lips can spell, 
Whereover all my wonder starts and lingers, 
Hath some new harder secret none can tell.” 
Annie Fields’s ‘‘On Waking from a Dreamless Sleep,” is, if any- 
thing, better than her Atlantic poem, though metrically it 1s not so 
perfect. Three of its eight stanzas must suffice as examples :— 
“Where hast thou been, my spirit, 
Since the long wave on the shore 





Tenderly rocked my sense asleep 
And I heard thee no more? 
“My limbs, like breathing marble, 
Have lainin the warm down; 
No heavenly chant, no earthly care, 
Has wakened smile or frown. 
“T wake; thy kiss is on my lips; 
Thou art my day, my sun; 
But where, O spirit, where wert thou 
While sands of night have run?” 

S. Weir Mitchell’s “The Quaker Lady” would have been 
easier reading and better versification, had the stanzas been uni- 
form in structure. Either they should each have consisted of two 
lines of four feet alternating with two of three and a half,—as in 
the first, sixth, seventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fifteenth,—or of 
two lines of four feet alternating with two of three, as in the re- 
maining twelve stanzas. In light-verse the jingle must be un- 
broken. Outside of this the poem is very pretty, showing here 
and there an original touch. “In November,” by Archibald 
Lampman, is not one of the best of this poet’s productions, though 
it bristles with characteristic points. The versesin the * Drawer ” 
are by William L. Keese and John Kendrick Bangs,—Mr. Keese’s 
“ Ascertain Your Weightj” being the better of the two. 

Of the pair of sonnets on Cardinal Newman in the November 
Scribner’s we prefer Inigo. Deane’s to Aubrey de Vere,s, as it ap- 
pears to us more poetical, artistic, and true in sentiment. Of 
Archibald Lampman’s “ Life and Nature ” we will print three 
stanzas out of the entire seven in order that we may point out. 
what seem to us to be flaws : 

“A sound of some great burden 
That lay on the world’s dark breast, 
Of the old, and the sick, and the lonely, 
And the weary that cried for rest. 
“T passed through the gates of the city, 
And I heard the small birds sing, 
I laid me adown in the meadows 
Afar from the bell ringing. 
“Tn the depth and the bloom of the meadows 
I lay on the earth’s quiet breast, 
The ilex fanned me with shadows, 
And the cuckoo sang me to rest.” 
Now why some monosyllable, say “as,’’ was not inserted after 
“sound” in the first of the stanzas quoted, in order that all the 
first lines should be uniform in metre,—and why an exploded Ros- 
settiism like ringing should have been used at the conclusion of the 
second stanza,—and, most surprising of all, why “ quiet ” should 
have been used as a word of onesyllable in the last stanza,—why 
all these easily corrected errors should have escaped the revision 
of a poet of Lampman’s experience and ability is something,—to 
use the words of a famous comedy character,—“no fellow can find 
out.’’ “In Broceliande” is one of those magical, mystical, long 
poems which we have learned to associate with the name of 
Grabam R. Thomson ; and as it is unsigned, and the magazine has 
printed in this number a short poem under this poet’s signature, 
we venture to attribute to her the longer poem as well. ‘In Bro- 
celiande”’ has many beauties and one or two errors of false quan- 
tity, but our limited space will permit of neither flower-plucking 
nor weeding in this bright garden. Mrs. Tomson’s sonnet “ Fugi- 
tives,” while it should have under its title, Dobson’s line,— 
“Alas! Time stays, we go,” 
is a lovely bit of poetry, and we regret that lack of space must 
crowd it out. 

From the five verse-contributions in the October Century to 
the sixteen in the current issue, is an advance, indeed, and we 
hardly know how to attack such an army of poems. The first 
stanza of Edgar Faweett’s ‘“‘The Pawnbroker” reads as follows: 

“Tn some grim purlieu doth he dwell, that seems 
Always, through tricks of sorcery, midnight’s lair ; 
Above his door, in lamplight’s flickering gleams, 
Darts out the shadowy word that reads ‘ Despair.’ ” 
We think a majority of those who read this article will like the 
following version better : 
; “He dwells in some grim purlieu that doth seem 
Always, through tricks of sorcery, midnight’s lair ; 
Above his door the lamplight’s flickering gleam 
Darts out the shadowy word that reads ‘ Despair.’” 
There is a strong poetic thought in the poem, a thought that de- 
serves better expression, if indeed it has not already had it. 
J.T. McKay’s “The Epitaph,” a sonnet having for its subject 
Keats’s,— 
“Here lies one whose name was writ in water,” 


is a good poem but only a fair sonnet. James Whitcomb Riley’s 
“Bereaved” is sweet and tender, but we think “far sadder” 
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would have been better than “so sadder” in the next to the last 
line. George Parsons Lathrop should read Dr. Thomas Campion’s 
dainty little poem for music (he can find many of them in Bullen’s 
“Lyrics From Elizabethan Song Books’’) before writing any 
more verses for his friends’ music. His ‘Sunset and Shore” 
seems to us unpolished, though it has a certain attractive vigor 
about it. R. W. Gilder’s ‘“ Love, Art, and Time,” suggested by 
W. H. Low’s “ The Portrait,” cannot fail to be of interest,— 
“ Sweet Grecian girl who on the sunbright wall 
Tracest the outline of thy lover’s shade, 
While, on the dial near, Time’s hand is laid 
With silent motion, fearest thou, then, all? 
How that one day the light shall cease to fall 
On him who is thy light; how lost, dismayed,— ~ 
By Time, and Time’s pale comrade, Death, betrayed,— 
Thou shalt breathe on beneath the all-shadowing pall! 
Love, Art, and Time—these are the triple powers 
That rule the world, and shall for many a morrow: 
Love that beseecheth Art to conquer Time! 
Bright is the picture, but O fading flowers! 
O youth that passes, love that bringeth sorrow— 
Bright is the picture; sad the poet’s rhyme.” 
The remaining three serious poems are “The Instruction of St. 
Cosmo and St. Damian,” a rather ——— versified legend by 
Thomas A. Janvier; “‘ Yesterday,” a quaint, briefly-worded trifle 
by John Vance Cheney ; and “‘ The Return of the Dead,” another 
of Arlo Bates’s mortuary poems possessing little artistic merit. 
R. K. Munkittrick, John Kendrick Bangs, Tudor Jenks, Mary E. 
Wardwell, Esther Singleton, Marguerite Merington, and Ella 


. Wheeler Wilcox contribute to the Century Bric-a-Brac this month, 


—Miss Wardwell’s dainty “A Song of a Square,” and Mrs. 
Wilcox’s “‘ His Old Yellow Almanac,” striking us most favorably. 
We quote the following characteristic bit from Mrs..Wilcox’s 
verses. The old farmer, who cannot find a yellow almanac in 
the city, to which he has been transplanted, is telling why he 
liked the one on the kitchen wall at the farm : 

“T like the way the ‘S’ stood out to show the week’s beginnin’ 

(In these new-fangled calendars the days seem sort of mixed), 
And the man upon the cover, though he wa’n’t exactly winnin’, 
With lungs and liver all exposed, still showed how we are fixed, 
And the letters and credentials that were writ to Mr. Ayer, 
I’ve often, on a rainy day, found readin’ very fair.” 

Lippincott’s for November contains four poems, one of them a 
translation, by Mrs. E. W. Latimer, of what is known in French 
literature as ‘‘ Le fameux Sonnet d’Arvers.” D’Arvers died by 
his own hand about 1846. The sonnet is, of course, excelient, and 
the translation appears to be good. In ‘‘ Whom Others Envy,” 
Rose Hartwick Thorpe has endeavored to rhyme “ sacrifice ” with 
“prize,” and has, very naturally, failed. Charles Washington 
Coleman’s ‘‘ My Lady Waits,” is a long, richly phrased love poem 
which we would at any time lay aside to take up Charles D. Bell’s 
rondeau, ‘‘ Where Lies The Land?” This is such a surprisingly 
natural, tender, and human little poem that it appealed to us at 
once. 

“Where lies the land? I asked, in sorrow drowned,— 
Tell me, I pray, where the enchanted ground 
That knows not weary heart, nor aching head, 
Nor wild regret, nor sore and anxious dread, 
And I will seek it to earth’s utmost bound. 
Here my voice faltered,—dropped to faintest sound : 
A whisper startled me, and, looking round, 
I heard an echo mocking me, which said, 
Where lies the land ? 
My eyes then caught alittle grass-green mound, 
With pure white roses and white lilies crowned, 
That sweetest fragrance all around them shed ; 
And as I looked upon that quiet bed, 
Full answer to my question I had found, 
Where lies the land?” 








COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


bie increasing number of County Historical Societies in Penn- 

sylvania shows that there is a demand on the part of the peo- 
ple for such institutions. They are of value in many ways. They 
keep the people conservative in this fast rushing age; and make 
us more stable in laying plans for the years to come. As regards 
the past and the future of the community they are full of profit. 
There are, without doubt, more purely local historical societies in 
New England, than elsewhere in America. This is owing to its 
decidedly local and provincial life. The government by townships 
tends to this. But in Pennsylvania and the other States of similar 
county government, the same spirit on a larger plan can have 
play. In New England as the social and official life centers around 
the town government, so in Pennsylvania the same centers around 
the county government. This makes it all the more desirable that 
the historical societies which are organized, other than State, or 
of purely special scope, should be county institutions. 





What would be the sphere of a County Society? It would 
be the local and social life of the past and present citizens of that 
county. The official history would center around the records 
found in the Court House and the offices of the Register, Re- 
corder, and Prothonotary; and to these would be added such 
county affairs as have been transacted in part at the State Capitol. 
In these are the official history, and a careful study of them is no 
unimportant part of a historical society’s work. These, or por- 
tions of them, are ever needful to give light upon disputed ques- 
tions and partially known facts. Add to them the records of the old- 
timed institutions, such as church organizations, schools, societies 
for the reformation of people and for the cultivation of our higher 
faculties. Every community has had organizations, to-day defunct, 
which were of large value in determining the growth and well-be- 
ing of the people, and in directing the beneficent interests of the 
community. There is fast passing away, much ofit into the waste- 
pile and junk-shop, a mass of manuscripts, old papers, old letters, 
pamphlets, books, and a thousand and one other things, which are 
rare and can never be duplicated. The papers and notes of the 
first surveyors, the journals of the first missionaries, the notes of 
the pioneer clergymen, the petty books of the early merchants, 
the annotated almanacs (often of large worth), copies of grave- 
stone inscriptions of the ancient and new cemeteries,—these and 
many more, should have a place of deposit. The social life, the 
daily affairs of the people before the advent of the local paper, is 
rapidly passing away, and only the most shadowy tradition re- 
mains behind. 

The County Historical Society, fairly supported, will do a vast 
deal in rescuing from the past its priceless lessons, and in these 
days of increased interest in the study of local history in the pub- 
lic schools, its archives will be of large avail. Concerning the or- 
ganization itself, it is needful to have a zealous company of officers. 
There should be a wide-awake leader, who is not only a believer 
and worker in local history, but has the faculty of drawing out and 
interesting those who may have only crude work to offer. The 
same can be said of all the executive officers. Especially should 
there be a Vice-President, or one who would act as the local cor- 
—— in each township, or borough. It would be their spe- 
cial work to secure the information and material which would be 
of value, and to gain the codperation of those who are only par- 
tially interested. There are in every community men and women 
of excellent minds and worthy characters, who may not be skilled 
as writers, but who having lived all their life, or “ nigh onto forty 
years’ in that township, are able to give much in the line of in- 
terviews ; and if these interviews are made by persons adept with 
the pen, they are preserved and some time will be found of service. 
The meetings of the society can be frequent, monthly where it is 
possible, and by the monthly accumulation of reminiscence and 
material, it is surprising how rapidly they grow, not only in quan- 
tity but in real historic value. The papers, notes,and documents, 
such as are of present value, can be prepared for the columns of 
an appreciative local paper ; and the chances are that these pub- 
lished articles will elicit others of equal or greater worth. To be 
sure there are those persons who will speak ill of much which may 
be produced. The discussions may be called “ neighborhood gos- 
sip,” and those who engage in them “ antiquated cranks,’’—never- 
theless the meetings and productions are fruitful in cultivating a 
new spirit and a greater appreciation for the work and labors of 
those whose places the new generation takes. The day whena 
historian must needs be an old man has gone by. A glance at the 
list of the leading promoters of the historical societies will show 
the large per centage to be young and progressive persons. A 
great change has come over this pursuit and study. The Ameri- 
can Historical Professorship is found in every live college, and the 
students gathering under it are eagerly grasping everything which 
reveals the facts of local life. 

In Pennsylvania there are already several county historical 
societies that are more than mere names. They are doing much 
for the Commonwealth. There are other counties where with a 
little well-directed public spirit an organization could be founded. 
Helpers come from many sides when a movement of this sort is 
once begun. The world has been running a mad race in its pur- 
suit after wealth. But to-day, there are prophecies that our men of 
means and culture are regarding those elements of religion, mor- 
als, patriotism, and ancestral reverence which will conserve the ex- 
alted principles which the fathers gave to us. These Historical 
Societies are among those beneficial institutions which need foster- 
ing. The rapid rate at which the people live bids all to pay heed 
to the lessons and verdicts of history. If history ever repeats it- 
self, it is well that our schoolmen and youth should know of it, 
that they may avoid the dangers and attain the virtues which make 
government and the people’s life to rest upon the secure basis. 

ANSON TITUS. 

Towanda, Pa. 
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WEEKLY NOTES. 


W®* regret to have to announce the death of Professor J. G. R. 

McElroy, one of the faculty of the Department of Arts of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and a valued contributor to THE 
AMERICAN. He has been in a declining condition of health, fol- 
lowing upon a severe illness in the summer, and his friends have 
been pained to observe that he was losing ground rather than gain- 
ing. Professor McElroy was yet a comparatively young man, 
having been born (in this city) in 1842. He had been an industri- 
ous literary worker; several of his text-books on the study of 
English are accepted authorities in colleges and academies, 
and his critical contributions to sundry periodicals, including THE 
AMERICAN, showed an ample and precise knowledge of the sources 
of our English tongue. On the study of Chaucer he was a rec- 
ognized authority, not only in this country, but abroad. 

* * * 


THE Americans who are acting as a committee for this coun- 
try to aid the “‘Saadia Memorial Publication,” Mr. Mayer Sulz- 
berger, Dr. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Dr. Cyrus Adler, and others, have 
sent out invitations to scholars, asking their aid in the work. 
Saadi Gaon, whom it is proposed to thus commemorate, is an au- 
thority of eminence in Rabbinical Literature; the resident of a 
Mohammedan country, skilled in all Jewish and Arabic learning, 
he is regarded as one of the pioneers in philosophical and exeget- 
ical research among the Jews. It is the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of his birth which occurs in 1892, and the plan, originating in 
Paris, is to commemorate it by issuing an edition of his works. 
One set of these is to cost $10, another, de luxe, $40. Subscrip- 
tions in Philadelphia should be addressed to Prof. Jastrow. 

“ * = 

AT the time of the announcement of the courses of lectures 
under the auspices of the Lecture Association of the University, 
THE AMERICAN expressed doubt as to the ability of Mr. Lowell 
to fill the dates to which he was assigned. These doubts were 
well founded; Mr. Lowell cannot come ; and we think it incumb- 
ent upon the Association to provide a lecturer of the first class to 
take his place; this much purchasers of course tickets have a 
right to expect. The suggestion of the name of Mr. Stedman, as 
a substitute for Mr. Lowell is an excellent one, and as Mr. Sted- 
man is engaged for lectures at Johns Hopkins at about the same 
time as he would be needed here, it seems not improbable that 
his services might be secured, provided the same series of lectures 
could be made available. Certainly no worthier exponent of the 
higher criticism could be found. 

* * * 

THE Report of the Secretary of the Philadelphia Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching furnishes the most succinct 
account of the movement in England which has yet been pre- 
sented. The advantages likely to accrue from the establishment 
of “local centers” in and about Philadelphia are too manifest to 
admit of discussion, but the method by which such establishment 
can best be perfected is still a subject for careful consideration. 
If a considerable portion of those persons who have been elected 
to membership in the Society shall respond favorably there will 
be sufficient evidence of local interest to warrant active and ener- 
getic measures. In any case the system is sure to grow and be- 
come a potent factor in education. 

* * * 

Mr. JOHN FISKE will give a series of six parlor lectures, begin- 
ning January 19, on the subject of “Ancient America and the Span- 
ish Conquests,” provided a sufficient number of subscriptions, at 
$5 each, can be obtained. 

x x - 

IF ever there was an artist in letters M. Daudet deserves 
that title ; hence it is quite out of the question that he should be 
dull. But we confess, in all sincerity, to a little private heresy 
regarding the redoubtable ‘“Tartarin of Tarascon.” In a word, we 
have grown tired of Tartarin; we haveseen him in so many pos- 
tures, have witnessed such a variety of his drolleries, have fol- 
lowed his fortunes through so many devious ways, that he has be- 
come a dear, delightful bore. We dare, therefore, to feel that M. 
Daudet has added to our debt of gratitude by killing Tartarin ; it 
was high time that. he went hence, and though he be seen of men 
no more, his memory will be all the more fragrant by reason of 
his exit when his time had fully come. 

* * * 

THE performances of Messrs. Booth and Barrett have been so 
fully noticed that they need only be mentioned as constituting the 
leading theatrical features of last week. It may be noted, how- 
ever, that while Mr. Booth shows no alteration in his method, the 
acting of Mr. Barrett has been somewhat uneven latterly, and we 
think he appears to best advantage in such parts as Yorick and 
Lanciotto, where he has the stage to himself. The last named per- 





sonation, especially, grows in favor as audiences become familiar 
with Boker’s fine poetic feeling in his treatment of the story of 
Francesca da Rimini. This play was given at Saturday’s matinée. 
It is not a little remarkable that a work of such merit should have 
been permitted to remain substantially unpresented for so many 
years. Had it not been for Mr. Barrett’s spirit in reviving it, it 
would probably have been known only to the very limited number 
of readers of dramatic poetry. 
* * * 


SomME interest was manifested in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s new 
play, “ The Maister of Woodbarrow,” which Mr. Sothern has pre- 
sented at the Broad Street Theatre this week. Mr. Jerome’s repu- 
tation is literary rather than dramatic, though his first comedies 
were instantly successful. He is a bright writer, with a certain 
vein of what is called “ originality,” though it is really versatility 
and ready power of adaptation. 

The Jefferson-Florence Combination will come to the Arch 
Street Theatre December Ist. Their presentation of “The Heir 
at Law’”’ is one of those inimitable performances which it is diffi- 
cult to criticise, owing to lack of any standard of comparison. It 
is old comedy in its best sense. 

* * * 


THE reception of the Historical Society, on Thursday of last 
week, renew many pleasant associations and emphasize the 
popularity of these entertainments. The secret of the success of 
the reunions, (a success which has quite surpassed the expecta- 
tions of the projectors), lies in the wide diversity of interests rep- 
resented. No matter what may be the tastes of any particular 
subscriber, he is sure to meet half a dozen others whose compan- 
ionship and conversation are congenial. Hence the fame of the 
receptions has gone abroad, somewhat to the embarrassment of 
the Reception Committee, who find it difficult to accommodate 
the large number seeking to subscribe. The fact that these sub- 
scriptions are confined to members of the Historical Society 
scarcely operates as a check, since would-be participants apply to 
the Council for membership, and if passed upon favorably, must 
be received by the Committee, who, of course, work in harmony 
with the Council. 

That the receptions have been of advantage to the Historical 
Society, in bringing its members together and keeping it in touch 
with current movements and interests, there is no question. The 
danger which is now to be avoided, is in the addition of a large 
new membership not in sympathy with the primary aims and ob- 
jects of the Society. It would be a misfortune indeed to trans- 
form the Historical Society into a mere social club. 

* * * 


THE lecture of Mrs. Jenness-Miller was a reminder of the agree- 
able fact that dress—and especially woman’s dress—has at last 
been recognized as having close relationship to health. Also of 
the further fact that conformity to the laws of hygiene is entirely 
compatible with beauty of outline and proportion. We need to 
go one step further and accept the undoubted truth that all dress 
which violates .the intention of Nature equally violates the 
laws of Art. 

* 7 * 

WRITERS are beginning to discuss a peculiarity which has for 
some time been a matter of personal experience with many of them 
though perhaps the experience has hardly been sufficiently defi- 
nite to admit of formal statement. We refer to the changed con- 
ditions of composition resulting from the use of type-writers. One 
who has been accustomed to the use of the pen can gradually ac- 
commodate himself to a different method of recording his thoughts, 
but in the process he loses something. Ideas which took certain 
forms of expression as they flowed from the pen, find entirely dif- 
ferent embodiments when they have to be dictated or mechanic- 
ally recorded. The intervention of mechanism dilutes the indi- 
vidual quality,—removes it one step further from the reader’s ap- 
prehension. Thus it happens that a type-writer may pares, 
change an author’s style. As a matter of fact, the use of this 
machine has, probably, materially modified the character of edi- 
torial writing and given a different tone to journalism and lit- 
erature. 








“ Meteoritic Hypothesis” is the title of a book by Norman 
Lockyer to be soon published, and which it is thought will have 
special interest. It deals with the results of spectroscopic inquiry 
into the origin of cosmical systems. 

Little, Brown & Co. have made arrangements with John Mur- 
ray for an American edition of the revised, and greatly enlarged, 
edition of Dr. William Smith’s “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities.” The first volume of the work will be ready in De- 
cember and the second in the spring. The first edition was issued 
in 1842 and the second in 1848. Since 1848 it has been reprinted 
without further revision. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
A KANSAS VIEW OF FREE SILVER COINAGE. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
| aged December I wrote you that unless Congress restored silver 

to an equality with gold some party would take up the cry 
“ Free Coinage and Free Trade!” and would carry the western 
agricultural States. These two measures have carried the West 
and beaten the Republican party, while “long tariff schedules” 
and ‘“‘short money ” are having the effect of drawing the line be- 
tween the East and the West. The price of Eastern manufactures 
and labor is maintained through the aid of a tariff, while the 
price of western farm staples is dependent largely upon the volume 
of standard money. The East insists on the two measures for her 
benefit, high tariff and a gold standard of value. The West is 
willing to divide benefits and help the East in tariff, but demands 
in turn the enlargement of the volume of standard money in the 
way of silver restoration. 

If the East acts wisely she will concede the money demands 
of Agriculture and thereby save the Republican party and the 
Protective features of the Tariff. The coming session of Congress 
should restore silver absolutely, without further quibble. A 
disposition should be shown by the East to acquiesce in legis- 
lation for the whole country and not merely for the East. 
The action of Speaker Reed last summer in sending the Senate 
Free Coinage bill to the committee, and the vote of eastern Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike to sustain his action, was the move 
that sent the Farmers’ Alliance in the West into politics against 
the Republican party. It was well understood that the Speaker’s 
action was for the purpose of killing free coinage, as it did, with 
the result in the election as we have seen. 

The conditions that confront the country are alarming and 
should call out the serious thought of statesmen and journals such 
as THE AMERICAN. The unrest will subside only with the re- 
moval of the cause that produces it, and that cause is shrinking 
values due to an insufficient volume of standard money. Such 
fall in values is but a repetition of history for six hundred years. 
As I said last winter, ifthe price of farm staples cannot be brought 
up, then the next move will be to bring down the price of shop 
products. H. B. KELLY. 

McPherson, Kansas. 





OUR “ VICE CONSULS” ABROAD. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

Thinking THE AMERICAN a most appropriate channel for lay- 
ing before the public the idea expressed in this communication, I 
beg your consideration of what I have to say. 

There are thousands of bright young Americans who for edu- 
cational purposes are anxious to spend a few years abroad. There 
are among "am many who would be proud to make a career in 
the service of their country. 

Why not give them a chance? We have a large, and on the 
whole, a very valuable consular service. But I think I am not 
wrong in saying that nine-tenths of our vice consuls in Europe 
are foreigners, hostile to our laws and entirely out of sympathy 
with the sentiments of the nation which they are often called upon 
to represent. Why is this? Because our government pays its 
vice consuls not one cent for their services. 

As vice consuls are often left in charge of our consulates,— 
their remuneration at such times being deducted from the small 
salaries of the consuls,—the iniquity of this system is apparent. 

As a consequence, who are our vice consuls? Foreigners 
who accept the office either from a foreigner’s love of title or from 
selfish business motives. Our vice consuls in several German 
cities are bankers, through whose places of business one must al- 
most pass in order to get to the Consulate. I have been told of 
one instance where a person offered a consul five hundred dollars 
per annum for the title of vice consul of the United States. 

I have seen it stated that the official fees taken in at our con- 
sulates are more than sufficient to pay all the expenses of the ser- 
vice. Do you not think, then, that it would be in the interest 
both of the Government and of the public to give our young men 
their birthright? In my opinion it would be only right to pro- 
hibit our vice consuls from engaging in business, and to recom- 
pense them for this restriction by paying them regular salaries at 
the equitable rate of one-half as much as is paid to the Consul 
under whom they individually serve. 

If some such plan were adopted and if our vice consuls were 
assured of the permanency of their positions so long as they 
proved themselves fit therefor, the Department of State would find 
no lack of good, honest, American flesh and bone at its disposal. 

As one party now controls all the channels of legislation in 
Washington, it seems to me an opportune moment for opening our 
foreign service to ambitious young Americans. 

PHILIP A. WILEY. 

Vienna, Austria, Nov. 3. 


REVIEWS. 


Str CHARLES NAPIER. By Col. Sir William F. Baker. [English 
Men of Action.] London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
a are few more picturesque figures in later English history 
than that of the conqueror of Scinde. He was of a fighting 
stock, descended from that Napier of Merchiston who discovered 
logarithms, from Montrose and other Scotch worthies. Like so 
many other of England’s notable soldiers, he was born on the 
Irish side of the sea; and he drank in from the Irish atmosphere 
a certain generous recklessness and heartiness, in which the Scotch 
have been found deficient. He learned the fighting art in that 
great Peninsular War which his cousin was to record for posterity. 
He was at Corunna when Sir John Moore fell, and was taken pris- 
oner by the French. He served against us in our own War of 
1812-15, was present at the sack of Hampton and deplored its 
atrocities. Although a thorough Radical in politics, he was given 
an appointment in the Ionian Islands after the Peace, where he 
served under “ King Tom” Maitland. He was tempted strongly 
to join the Greek insurrection, but stuck to his own work until re- 
called in 1830. 

For nine years after that he was on the retired list, and 
wretchedly poor, writing books and the like. Then Lord John 
Russell called him to the command of the forces which were keep- 
ing order in the seething “‘ Chartist” discontent of Northern Eng- 
land. He organized the force superbly, but bent all his energies 
to escape the necessity of shedding blood. The Queen made him 
a K. C. B., and he found that the London Tories of the time were 
about as disloyal as any Chartists. In 1841 he was sent to India, 
just after the terrible disaster of the first English invasion of Af- 
ghanistan had shaken the prestige of their rule. He urged such a 
treatment of the Afghans as would leave them their country and 
attach them to the English as friends. Yet he carried out the 
Viceroy’s plans for the conquest of Scinde, whose rulers had of- 
fended only in their refusal to give up their independence. As his 
biographer admits, it is the painful chapter of his life, although 
the most brilliant piece of soldiering. He seems to have sophis- 
ticated himself into regarding the Ameers of Scinde as brutal and 
devastating invaders, whom the people hated. Sir James Outram 
rejected this view of them, as does likewise Col. Baker. 

With success came no peace for him. The rest of his life was 
disturbed by constant friction and frequent collision with his su- 
periors in India and at home. He had other wars on his hand as 
the fruit of the annexation, and his defeat of the Sikhs at Tobraon 
is the best remembered of his victories. But his administration of 
the conquered provinces was his best work. To protect the peo- 
ple in their rights and secure their prosperity was his heart’s de- 
sire. He criticised fiercly the waste, the extravagance, the heart- 
lessness of “‘ John Company” and its pampered satraps. In 1847 
he came back to England, and also to Ireland, whose people gave 
him the hearty welcome and honor which he never really got at 
English hands. From 1849 to 1850 he was back in India as com- 
mander-in-chief, but only to return under a virtual reprimand 
earned by his criticism of the abuses which were wasting the 
health and the lives of the soldiers and their families. He came 
home to be worried to death, and to be buried in the garrison 
cemetery at Portsmouth, as official resentments refused him the 
place in Westminster Abbey which has been voted to many a less 
noble man. 

“A lynx-eyed, fiery man, with the spirit of an old knight in 
him,” Carlyle said of him. “More of a hero than any modern I 
have seen for a long time; a singular veracity one finds in him, 
not in his words alone, but in his actions, judgments, aims, in all 
he thinks, and does, and says.” He has found a worthy biographer 
in Col. Baker, whose loyalty to the truth forbids his apologizing 
for the mistakes of his hero, but whose admiration for him is deep, 
sincere, and full of insight. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart., Professor of Jurisprudence 
in the University of Oxford. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 

These lectures are already known to American readers, not 
only in the pages of the Fortnightly Review, but in an unauthor- 
ized reprint. Here we have the authentic and revised text. Our 
author considers Politics the science of man as an active being and 
as a member of a national society, while Political Economy treats 
of him in his relations to society at large, and as thus closely re- 
lated to ethics. To this classification we certainly should object. 
He rejects the term Sociology as a useless mongrel. He finds its 
beginnings in Athens,—in the great speech of Pericles, in the star- 
gazing idealism of Plato, and the solid good sense of Aristotle. 
He looks for a great revival of the study of the Stagyrite. In 
the Middle Ages, the great struggle of Pope and Emperor revived 





the problems of pure Politics, Aquinas leading on the one side 
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With the Renaissance we have Machia- 


and Dante on the other. 
velli, Bodin, and Hobbes as the first representatives of the mod- 


ern spirit, and all three monarchists by preference. Hooker fore- 
shadows Hobbes and furnishes Locke with his starting-point, as 
he in turn supplies Rousseau with his premises. For Rousseau 
and his school our author has a contempt which is excessive, 
and a correspondingly high regard for Montesquieu and Burke. 
Yet as he proceeds we find that Bentham, the most unhistorical 
of theorists, holds the chief place in his regard, or if not Bentham 
then Austin who expanded and systematized Bentham. This is 
largely due to his reasserting Hobbes’s doctrine that sovereignity 
is unlimited,—the favorite postulate of the modern secularists. He 
makes easy game of the De Lolmes and others who seek to limit 
sovereignty by constitutional distributions and balances. But he 
entirely ignores the theocratic school, which asserts that there is 
but a delegated authority from God in any human society,—family, 
State or Church,—and that this limitation works practically 
through the voice of God in the human conscience asserting the 
authority of a higher law, whenever the law of man transgresses 
the primary principles of right which the conscience authenticates 
for us. The new school resolves conscience into the outcome of 
hereditary habits bred in us by the pressure of social environment. 
It therefore is quite logical in refusing to set the creature con- 
science above its creator society. It thus elevates social decisions 
to the rank of an absolute authority, and must justify tyrants and 
persecutors in so far as they aimed at the suppression of private 
protest in behalf of anything but tangible seientific facts. 





Jutius Ca#sAr. A Historical Tragedy in Five Acts. By Ed- 
ward Willard. Philadelphia. 

When creative power in art and letters was at the highest, 
and critical acuteness found other employment than in keeping 
watch over the poet and the painter, we may be sure that the habit 
of comparison had as yet not become strong. The limits of archi- 
tecture and painting, and for a time those of literature, were so 
narrow that of necessity every subject had to be treated over and 
over again, and no one was forbidden to enter upon the field be- 
cause a greater than he had gone before. Perhaps the pleasantest 
interest one has in the study of the work of the Middle Ages and 
of the Renaissance, is when noting how the mightiest and the least 
of the toilers could strive without emulation, and how each star 
shone in its place and was content. Professional and personal 
jealousies there were, of course, but chance to excel was given to 
all. Is it a good reason for closing to the poet the great day in 
the world’s history when Cesar fell that Shakespeare’s Brutus and 
Antony overtop the dramatis persone of lesser writers ? 

Loss of vigor of language in the play is common to every mod- 
ern writer: Byron, Talfourd, Henry Taylor, Bulwer, Tennyson, 
and Browning are equally far from Shakespeare, Ford, or Fletcher. 

Not looking therefore for the strong Elizabethan tongue, we 
can find in Mr. Willard’s Cesar not only charming verse and the 
simple music of true poetry, but of the old subject which he has 
chosen a new view set out in good manly English. There are 
anachronisms in certain of the names which suggest that the 
author’s learning has been gained in a busy man’s hours of relaxa- 
tion and not from early systematic training. 

The modern tone of thought, on the other hand, is in our judg- 
ment good art, for what we have is a story of the first century be- 
fore Christ, read in the nineteenth after. In this view the vague 
prophetic character of the Nazarene is not out of place, but like 
Virgil’s Pollio, or the legendary Sibyllic utterances connects pagan 
and Christian times. 

Without quoting it may be said that the description of peace 
in Act I., Scene I., Portia’s apostrophe in Act II., Scene I., much 
that is put into Casca’s mouth, the speeches of Calphurnia, and in 
spite of the inevitable comparison with Shakespeare, even the ora- 
tions over Ceesar’s body, are especially worthy of notice. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH; or, the Economic Laws by 
which Wages and Profits are Determined [Etc.] By Rufus 
Cope. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Mr. Cope certainly has outlined an ample field for considera- 
tion; there will be differences of opinion as to the extent to which 
he has covered it effectively in his discussion. He is not an opti- 
mist in his handling of our economic situation. He believes that 
not only have we centralized our industries too much in great cities 
and populous localities, but that we have reached a condition in 
which the capitalist gets the lion’s share of the accumulations of 
permanent wealth, and that the working classes, while better paid 
than they used to be, are sinking in the social scale and in eco- 
nomic importance. He is a Protectionist, but he thinks that here 
lies a serious evil, common to all countries engaged in manufactur- 
ing, which will be used by the enemies of the protective policy, as 





it was was used by Secretary Robert J. Walker against the Tariff 
of 1842, and with even greater force although with no greater 
justice. 

We do not agree with him that this has been the movement 
of things in this country. We believe that Mr. Atkinson, in his 
“ Distribution of Profits,” following Carey and Bastiat, has shown 
the contrary. And we are surprised to find him treating Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman as a serious authority on statistics. And in 
so far as such evils do exist, we would trace them rather to excep- 
tional and abnormal features of our situation, such as the piesa: 
zation of our money issues, the monopoly of natural advantages by 
the great transportation companies, and the like. Mr. Cope does 
not propose extreme and rash remedies. He wants to see some 
restraint laid on the rate of profit through “ effective legislation, 
general in character, practical in operation, and free from the objec- 
tion of a tendency to hinder production.” He suggests a reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest by law. We think a legal enforcement 
of profit-sharing would meet the demands of his own theory much 
better. Next to that he would rely upon such education of the 
working classes as would at once increase their intelligence, their 
skill, their consuming power, and their ability to command a larger 
share of the joint earnings of labor and capital. 

The book is rich in statistics that bear on the discussion, and 
furnishes some very able criticisms of Ricardo, George, and other 
economists. 





HENRIK IBSEN, 1828-1888. A Critical Biography by Henrik 
Jeger. From the Norwegian by William Morton Payne. 
Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

Herr Jeger is a hero-worshiper; but with some discrimina- 
tion. He is in harmony with his great countryman’s ideas on art 
and society. He follows him with a genuine admiration through 
all the stages of his varied literary career, after giving us a careful 
and trustworthy account of his boyhood and youth. He fails at 
times to discriminate between what is morbid and what is whole- 
some in the man, and spends admiration upon what is not admir- 
able. He especially makes intelligible to us the local and tempor- 
ary elements in Ibsen’s dramas. Peer Gynt, Steenstrup, and 
others are set in their proper environment as representing phases 
of the intellectual development of Scandinavia. And he shows by 
comparison of the earlier and later editions of the plays how Ibsen 
has changed both his point of view and his literary method. What 
he says of “ Brand,” “ Peer Gynt,” and “ Cesar Galillean ” should 
satisfy all his readers that until those three dramas are presented 
to English readers, Ibsen at his best is still unknown to us. They 
are the expression of his ideal ; the dramas which have been given 
us are his criticism and sarcasm of our short-comings of the ideal. 

Equaliy valuable is the use Herr Jeger makes of Ibsen’s lyric 
poems, which bring us into still more direct contact with the poet’s 
mind and cast great light over his attitude toward both current 
questions and the social problems he discusses. They also should 
be translated, and Americans would be especially interested in 
some of them, notably that on “Abraham Lincoln’s Murder,” 
although it is rather a bitter psalm over the political situation in 
Europe than a poem on its proper theme. 





THE MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH. A Popular Hand-book to the 
Greater Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By W.J. Dawson. 
New York: Thos. Whittaker. 

Mr. Dawson is himself a writer of verse, and in this book he 
undertakes to supply a hand-book to the English poets of our cen- 
tury. Unlike Mr. Stedman, he does not attempt an encyclopedic 
discussion, in which every poet even to those of third-rate emi- 
nence shall have a place. He deals only with the greatest and 
worthiest names, and some of these at great length. Wordsworth 
gets seven chapters of the thirty-five, Tennyson eight, Browning 
six. No one else, not even Coleridge, extends beyond a chapter. 
This serves to indicate the spirit of the book. The great poets are 
truly great for him. We do not think his insight is always per- 
fect, as when he says Wordsworth is the poet of maturity and not 
of youth. We know of no poet who has shown a more remarka- 
ble fascination for young readers who have come to him in the 
right spirit, and who were not repelled by tumbling over the poems 
Leigh Hunt called “ the outside leaves of the Wordsworthian let- 
tuce.” And we could wish for no better bosom companion for a 
young student. He meets exactly the needs of the immature 
through his own maturity. 

It is not the technique of verse that occupies Mr. Dawson 
chiefly. It is the matter of the poem. He is especially interested 


in the religious, the Christian side of our greatest poetry. This 
will give his book an attractiveness to many readers, who would 
not like so well severer but less believing critics. And at times 
Mr. Dawson disappoints us, as in his treatment of Browning. 
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SocroLocy. Popular Lectures and Discussions before the Brook- 
lyn Ethical Association. Boston: James H. West. 

This volume of essays represents the Agnostic view of social 
development. It is a popular application of the theory of devel- 
ment as enunciated by Herbert Spencer to the various social and 
historical problems. It should have begun, but does not, with the 
recognition of the fact that Sociology always has been evolutionist, 
and that Darwin’s influence on it has been chiefly in laying an ex- 
clusive stress on environment. We also miss any explanation of 
the fact that the one Agnostic nation has shown itself the most in- 
capable of healthy —— in any direction, that all progressive 
peoples have traced their origin to a divine wisdom, and that it is 
the group of nations which are the most distinctly believers in a 
God who discloses himself to men, that have conserved the most 
valuable results of human history. 

There are two biographical lectures, on Dr. Asa Gray and 
Prof. E. L. Youmans. The former frankly admits that our great 
botanical evolutionist was an orthodox Christian ; but its author 
makes a mistake in saying that “Copernicus drew upon himself 
and his theory the condemnation of the Church of Rome.” He 
was censured and denounced for his audacity by the whole scien- 
tific guild of Europe, from Bacon down. But his theory called 
forth no censure from the Church of Rome or any other church, 
until more than a generation later Galileo scared the theologians 
by his hints that the theory could not be reconciled with the Scrip- 
tures. Then their fright was their folly. 








BRIEFER NOTICES. 


WE have had a good many Browning anthologies in America, 

but in England only two, the “ Selections ” in two volumes, 
made, it is understood, by the poet himself, and now a “ Pocket Vol- 
ume of Selections,’’ presumably based upon that, and sold for a shil- 
ling. It is a handy volume, but the type is smaller than in its 
American rivals,—a fact to which young readers will be indifferent. 
Up to a certain point all Browning anthologies coincide. There 
are certain pieces, universal favorites, which we always expect to 
find. Then there is an intermediate region, in which the idiosyn- 
crasy of the editor finds its scope. Beyond this lie the poems 
whose presence in such a collection we should find surprising. 
Comparing this with Appleton’s collection of the “ Principal 
Shorter Poems,” we find that its editor has more respect for Mr. 
Browning’s later work than is generally the case. ‘ Halbert and 
Hob,” “ Muleykeh,” ‘‘ The Pope and the Net,” etc., may come to 
take their place beside “ The Last Ride,” “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” etc., 
in popular favor, but they have not done so as yet. On the other 
hand we must approve the taste which includes ‘“‘ Karshish’s Epis- 
tle,’ ‘How it Strikes a Contemporary,” ‘‘ Holy-Cross Day,” 
“ Pheidippides,”’ and ‘‘ The Lost Leader.” (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. New York: Macmillans.) 





We have here, from the J. B. Lippincott Company, “ Hermetic 
Philosophy. By an Acolyte of the ‘ H. B. of L.’” Itis one of the 
puzzles of literary history to determine how far Hermes Trisme- 
gistos (the Thoth of the Egyptians) is associated in Egyptian tra- 
dition with the doctrines and the books assigned to him by the Neo- 
platonists of Alexandria. Was he simply a stalking-horse, like 
Dionysius the Areopagite, to cover the foisting of writings and 
opinions he never heard of, upon an uncritical world? Oris Neo- 
platonism differentiated from the older Platonism by elements bor- 
rowed from an Egyptian source, and not only by the independent 
speculations of Nemesius, Plotinus, Iamblichus, Porphyry, and 
Proclus? The author of this little book seems to accept the 
greater antiquity and authority of the Hermetic documents. He 
sets forth what he thinks the substance of their teaching in words 
as plain and simple as he can find. And he reinforces his own 
views bya long extract for the Fifth Ennead of Plotinus. Our 
impression is that Plotinus would find the “Acolyte of the H. B. 
of L.” very much more influenced by Christian modes of thought 
than would be to his relish. 





A new and enlarged edition of Mr. J. G. Rosengarten’s work, 
“The German Soldier in the Wars of the United States,” is issued 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. The original edition was 
printed in 1886, it being the enlargement of a pamphlet, which 
was itself the outgrowth of an address by Mr. Rosengarten before 
the Pioneer Verein of Philadelphia, in April, 1885. The author 
has now added considerable new matter, and it is evident that his 
book will be established as a standard authority for Americans of 
German descent on the subject of the services of the German sol- 
dier in this country. 





There is a large demand for books of travel that are at once 
entertaining and helpful to other travelers, and this is particularly 








true concerning those on the trip to California. The winter move- 
ment thither from the Atlantic Coast is increasing year by year, 
and will soon rival in extent that which occurs in summer be- 
tween this country and Europe. We have here a little volume, 
‘The Round Trip,” by Susie C. Clark, who describes in a simple 
manner her tour from Boston, by the Santa Fé route to Los An- 
geles, thence north to San Francisco, and home by Salt Lake, a 
detour to the Yosemite Valley being thrown in. Such a trip it 
must be said is not very new: it is like the conventional Euro- 
pean one, which includes London, Paris, Switzerland, and the 
Rhine, but there are, to be sure, tens of thousands of people who 
want to take it, and (Miss ?) Clark’s notes of her experience and 
observations will be at least readable to them. (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard). 


“ Cudjo’s Cave,’ Mr. J. T. Trowbridge’s story of the South 
in the time of the War, is issued in paper covers by Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard, as No. 4 of their ‘Good Company Series.” It is an 
animated tale, produced in 1863 in the heat of the great conflict, 
sei Northern readers, at least—will always have a lively in- 

erest. 








Captain Charles King, whose literary industry is certainly 
very notable, has edited for Messrs. L. R. Hamersly & Co., (Phila- 
delphia), a little volume of stories which are supposed to have 
been told at the Christmas dinner of the Colonel commanding at 
Fort Blank, in the Far Northwest. The introductory chapter, 
and the story told at the dinner by the Adjutant, are contributed 
by Captain King; then there are stories by a number of other 
authors, mostly army men, ascribed to the Captain, the Major, the 
two Lieutenants, etc., who gathered around the table. Most of 
them, naturally enough, relate to experiences of military life. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A LITTLE volume to be issued about December 1st by Messrs. 

Ginn & Co., Boston, has been prepared by Mr. B. B. Comegys, ° 
who has found time for it amid the exigencies of business. The 
title is “A Primer of Ethics,” and the subject matter relates to the 
duties of life,—truth, obedience, industry, politeness, and so 
through the list. The design of the book is for use both in fami- 
lies and schools. 

Mr. Nicholas P. Gilman, whose volume “ Profit Sharing ” 
has proved a distinct success, (it is now in its third thousand) an- 
nounces that he has in preparation a new book, “Socialism and 
the American Spirit.” It will include chapters on the Reaction 
against Individualism ; Recent American Socialism ; the American 
Social Idea in Practice, as distinguished from Individualism and 
Socialism ; the Field for Social Reform in America; Arbitration, 
Industrial Partnership, and Codperative Production, considered as 
steps out of labor troubles; Recent Progress in Profit Sharing, etc. 

The discussions of the recent Church Congress in Philadelphia 
will be published next month by Thomas Whittaker. 

Henry Carey Baird & Co. are about to bring out in a volume 
the essays on “ Road-Making and Maintenance,’’ which were 
awarded theoffered prizes through the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by the “‘ Committee on Better Roads” of Philadelphia. The 
essays are accompanied by a digest of the remaining papers offered 
the Committee, prepared by Prof. Haupt, and also by a critical es- 
say from the Professor, discussing the general features of the con- 
tributions, with some notes on the adaptation of soils to founda- 
tions. 

“ Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine ” is a new volume written 
and illustrated by W. Hamilton Gibson, to be published immedi- 
ately by Harper & Brothers. 

“Curiosities of the American Stage’ is the title chosen by 
Lawrence Hutton for his new history of our native drama since 
the Revolution. A feature of the book is its numerous portraits 
of distinguished actors. 

Benj. P. Shillaber (‘‘ Mrs. Partington ’’) whose death occurred 
at Chelsea on the 25th inst., had been for some time engaged in 
writing his autobiography. His age was 76. 

It is of interest to learn that the late William Blades left al- 
most ready for press the MS. of a work to which he gave the title of 
“ The Pentateuch of Printing,” and which will, in all probability, 
be published by his executors. It deals with the subject of the 
typographic art in a light vein, somewhat after the style of the 
author’s “ Enemies of Books.” A number of engravings for it had 
been prepared prior to his death, and it was intended to make of 
the work a tasteful quarto volume of some one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred pages. 

The number of American writers who settle in London is 
yearly on the increase. Henry James, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
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Burnett, and Isaac Henderson have all London houses, and they 
have been recently joined by the young novelist, Henry Harland, 


author of “ As it was Written.” Mr. Harland has lately been busy 
upon a translation of Matilde Serao’s “ Fantasia,” which is to ap- 
pear in the series of translations which Edmund Gosse is editing 
for the United States Book Company. 

The new book by W. S. Caine, M. P., called “ Picturesque In- 
dia,” will be published at once by Messrs. Routledge. It is in- 
tended as an authoritative guide-book of that country. 

Eugene Field’s various volumes of prose and verse are the 
first publications of the new firm of James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co., of London. Mr. Field destroyed the plates of ‘‘ Culture’s 
Garland,” one of his earlier works. 


Bradbury, Agnew & Co., London, are about to publish in parts 
a selection from George DuMaurier’s “Society Pictures,” from 
Punch, uniform with John Leech’s famous“ Pictures of Life and 
Character,” issued years ago. The further interesting statement 
is made that W. P. Frith, R. A., has undertaken to write, and Bent- 
ley & Son to publish, a “ Life of Leech.” 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel has been secured by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, who will publish it early in 1891. A high price 
has been paid for the American rights in the book, which should 
be regarded with as much respect as if the law could be invoked 
for their protection. 

“ Marcia ’’ is the title of a new novel from the pen of W. E. 
Norris, author of “ Matrimony,” in press in London. It is odd 
that this unusual name is that of one of Mr. Howells’s heroines. 
We note another disconcerting coincidence through the English 
papers. A story is in press in London called “ Dorothea; ’”’ Miss 
Louise Stockton published a book with this title some years ago. 

A new book by that original humorist calling himself “ F. 
Anstey ” will be welcome, though Mr. Anstey’s work is unequal 
and he has several times disappointed the public. His forthcom- 
ing volume, collected from Punch, is called “‘ Voces Populi.” 

Mr. Arthur Goddard intends calling his new work, respecting 
the contemporary stage, ‘“‘ Players of the Period.”’ It will include 
anecdotal, biographical, and critical monographs of Messrs. Henry 
Irving, Beerbohm Tree, Wilson Barrett, Bancroft, Willard, and 
fifteen other actors of the day. The work will also contain photo- 
graphs of the subjects, and numerous character portraits by Messrs. 
F. Barnard, J. Bernard Patridge, Pilotel, and other well-known 
artists. ; 

Dr. Henry M. Field is preparing a new book of travel de- 
scribing the north coast of Africa from Tangier eastward to Tunis. 

‘“‘Ways and Means,” by Rev. F. E. Clark, is underway by 
the D. Lothrop Co. It treats of the organization and conduct of 
the important and influential Societies of Christian Endeavor, of 
which Rev. Mr. Clark is the head. 


An English version will soon appear of the last work of 
Turgenieff, called ‘“ Senilia, or Poems in Prose.” It consists of 
fifty short pieces of a miscellaneous character, written during the 
last five years of his life. The translation is the work of S. J. 
MacMullan, A. M., who also furnishes a biographical introduction. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., of Boston, have in press a volume of 
expositions of the International Sunday-School Lessons for 1891, 
edited by President Andrews of Brown University. Each exposi- 
tory sermon or study is from the pen of a different divine of rec- 
ognized prac marking a new departure in the preparation of 
this line of helps by bringing to bear upon the lessons the com- 
bined scholarship and research of a greater number of Biblical 
students. 


Henry Norman has returned to London from the far East 
with the MSS. of two books ready for the printer,—a volume of 
Japanese essays and a volume on his travels in the Pacific. 

Mr. W. G. Collingwood, the editor of the forthcoming issue of 
Mr. Ruskin’s poems, has had at his disposal the whole of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s early manuscripts and notebooks, ranging from childhood to 
the time when the success of his prose writings led him to aban- 
don verse. Out of these materials everything that was sufficiently 
complete to bear publication has been extracted, and the addi- 
tions of unpublished matter nearly double the bulk of the pri- 
vately printed volume of 1850. The poems are all accurately or 
approximately dated and arranged in chronological order, so that 
they form a running commentary on the author’s biography, and 
illustrate the development of his thought and style from the age 
of seven to that of twenty-six. Some later poems will be given 
in an appendix. The Poems, which will be published in two 
quarto volumes, will be illustrated with twenty-five plates, never 
before published, executed in “ Goupilgravure” from drawings 
by Mr. Ruskin, illustrative of places mentioned in the text. 
There will also be fac-similes of the manuscript of two poems, 
and of an early letter from Mr. Ruskin to his father. 








George Meredith’s new novel, “One of the Conquerors,” just 
begun in the Fortnightly Review, deals with social questions, as 
was the case in the novelist’s very first book. 

The Bishop of Manchester (Eng.) has in the press a book to 


be called “ Dangers of the Apostolic Age.” It will be ready 
speedily. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


—s operations of the Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood’s 

Holl, Mass., during the last summer session, form the subject 
of a report by the Trustees. The session was the most successful 
in every way of any that have been held, and the establishment 
of a permanent laboratory with an endowment of $60,000, is now 
advocated. The attendance of students and investigators was 
about forty. An addition, containing a lecture-room, library, and 
six private laboratories, was made to the building, and the col- 
lecting apparatus received a most important addition in the form 
of a steam launch. The strong tides which prevail in the neigh- 
boring waters render the use of row and sail boats, for collecting 
excursions, almost impossible. By the liberality of Mr. J. S. Fay, 
a gentleman who has shown great interest in the success of the 
undertaking, a lot of ground closely adjoining the site of the la- 
boratory, together with a substantial old house, were acquired by 
the trustees, and both have proved of great usefulness in the opera- 
tions of the school. 





From the list of papers presented at the late meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Boston, November 11, 12, and 
13, we may select the following as indicating some of the lines of 
investigation which are being pursued by American scientists : 

‘On the Classification and Distribution of Stellar Spectra,” 
by Edward C. Pickering ; ‘“‘ On the Relation of Atmospheric Elec- 
tricity, Magnetic Storms, and Weather Elements, to a Case of 
Traumatic Neuralgia,” by R. Catlin ; “On the Growth of Children 
studied by Galton’s Method of Percentile Grades,” by Henry P. 
Bowditch ; “ On Evaporation as a Disturbing Element in the De- 
termination of Temperatures,” by W. A. Rogers; “‘ On the Use of 
the Phonograph in the Study of the Languages of the American 
Indians,” by J. Walter Fewkes; “‘On the Probable Loss in the 
Enumeration of the Colored People of the United States, at the 
Census of 1870,” by Francis A. Walker ; “ On the Capture of Peri- 
odic Comets by Jupiter,” by H. A. Newton ; ‘On the Proteids of 
the Oat-Kernel,” by Thomas B. Osborne; “‘ On the Present Aspect 
of the Problems concerning Lexell’s Comet,’ by S. C. Chandler; 
“The Great Falls Coal Field, Montana, its Geological Age and 
Relations,” by J. S. Newberry. 





We learn from Science that the Brooklyn Institute, through 
its department of geography, is preparing to open about Jan. 1, 
1891, a permanent exhibition of specimens of the best geographi- 
cal text-books, maps, atlases, globes, reliefs, models, telluria, and 
other apparatus used in the various countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica in their courses of geographical instruction. Tne exhibition 
will be open for one month in the building of the Institute. The 
collection will then be exhibited for one month each in New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other cities. The entire collection, except loaned specimens, 
will then be arranged as a permanent exhibition in the building 
of the Brooklyn Institute. In connection with the exhibition, the 
Institute is collecting material for a comprehensive report regard- 
ing the position and methods of geographical instruction in Amer- 
ica and Europe. 





The December issue of the Popular Science Monthly opens 
with the first of a series of articles on the development of Ameri- 
can industries since Columbus. The series, as promised by the 
publishers, is an elaborate one, and includes histories of the manu- 
factures of iron, cotton, wool, glass, silk, paper, pottery, leather, 
agricultural machinery, and ship-building. In view of the com- 
parison of present manufacturing methods with those of five hun- 
dred years ago, which will be one of the features of the Columbian 
Exposition, the series will be of especial interest, and it should 
give the Monthly a wider popularity. 

The first article of the series, “* Early Steps in Iron-Making,” 
by Wm. F. Durfee, of the Pennsylvania Diamond Drill and 
Manufacturing Co., treats of primitive forms of forges and fur- 
es and is illustrated by a number of excellent figures and 
sketches, 





The recent inaugural address of Sir William Turner before 
the Scottish Microscopical Society, on “‘ The Cell Theory, Past 
and Present,” has been published in Nature (November 6 and 13). 
The address is an able and interesting review of the development 
of the theory of the cell as the anatomical unit, and of the con- 
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ceptions which have been held of cell-structure, the relative 
functions of the constituent parts, and the mode in which cells 
are produced. Prof. Turner dissents from the theory of heredity 
formulated by Weissmann, based upon the supposed continuity of 
the germ plasm, and makes the following statement of his views 
as to the possibility of the transmission of “ acquired characters ” : 

“Tf the germ plasm, from the first stage of the development 
of each organism, were completely isolated from the cells from 
which all the other cells of the body are produced, it would be 
possible to conceive its transmission from generation to genera- 
tion unaffected by its surroundings. But as in each individual a 
stage of diffusion or non-isolation precedes that of differentiation 
into the special reproductive apparatus, . . . Iam unable to 
accept the proposition that there can be no transmission to the 
offspring of characters which may be acquired under direct ex- 
ternal influences. . . . Ido not, of course, contend that all the 
characters which may be acquired during the life-time of an 
individual are perpetuated in his descendants.” 


CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
THE QUESTION OF SPELLING. 

Atlantic Monthly “ Contributors’ Club.” 
[ CHEERFULLY admit that Webster was right nine times out 

of ten in the reforms he proposed; that he has logic, analogy, 
simplicity, and oftentimes etymology on his side. But what are 
all these against habit and prepossession? You will say, perhaps, 
that the meaning is the main thing, and, provided that be clear, 
the spelling may go hang. But stay; since we have but twenty- 
six letters to spend upon our literature ; since Shakespeare had no 
more for his all-potent incantations, should there not be method 
and frugality in the administering of so small a patrimony? Not 
that a seemly superfluity should not be indulged on occasion. 
Does not ‘ honour’ lose something of its state and “favour” of 
its benevolence when the win each has been economized? A 
cynic will scowl at this as a trifling ceremonial, but such niceties 
are the thin partitions that divide us from barbarism. Nay, the 
mere misplacing of a letter or an accent may vulgarize a fine 
sentiment, or make a harmlessly erroneous statement offensive. 
If aman write that he was standing in the centre of the street 
when he means the middle, does not his crime call for sterner dis- 
cipline if he call his impossible whereabouts the “‘ center?” I am 
willing that my gas or my water should be measured by a “ meter,” 
though I may have misgivings as to the scrupulous impartiality 
of the contrivance, but I challenge peremptorily the competence 
of his ear who should offer to instruct me in the “meter” of 
Milton. Are these things merely nugatory? The Homoousians 
and Homoiousians took a more serious view of them, cheerfully 
inflicting and enduring martyrdom for a vowel more or less. Ask 
the first beggar you meet whether he feel not an inhuman change 
in the word “altruism ’’ when the You is dropped and the [I left 
unsocially alone, as usually it is in their hnrry by those who use 
it oftenest ? 

And yet, though a purist ofthe strictest sect, I sometimes look 
backwards with a sigh of regret to those happier days when every 
man did his spelling for himself. Then could some prodigal son 
beguile the gripple avarice of the alphabet and squander in the 
Sabenok: of a single period letters enough to have fed a page. Thus 
dealt a lay brother of Greenwich Priory nearly three centuries ago 
with the word “ susspissyous,” giving it that sibilancy of the Old 
Serpent which should have put Eve on her guard. These were 
their épanchements. But they could be niggard also at a pinch, 
and the sister of Henry VIII., herself a queen, makes “ marvel- 
lously ” cringe to “‘merwously ” at much sacrifice of backbone in 
her service. What freshness must there have been in language 
when every word was a very Proteus at taking new shapes! Even 
more than a hundred years later, though dictionaries had begun 
to do their deadly work, the pen could still expatiate in the pigeon- 
wing of a flourish now and then. There is still a pleasant sugges- 
tion of gentleman-like leisure and of a roomier world in such forms 
as “musique” and “ physique ;” and one may easily believe that 
when these, like tadpoles, had to sacrifice their tails at the bidding 
of evolution, there were men who no longer found pleasure in the 
quavers of Cuzzoni or efficacy in the drugs of Dr. Mead. 








MR. CURTIS’S VIEW OF CLEVELAND AND HILL. 


Harper’s Weekly. 

At this writing it is pretty plain that in the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1892, Mr. Cleveland will not have a united 
delegation from his State. In the situation of the party in New 
York, this division, under ordinary circumstances, would defeat 
his nomination. But it now seems probable that the voice of his 
party in the whole country will be so imperative for him that Hill 
and Tammany will be obliged to submit. Yet it must not be for- 








gotten that the vote of New York is generally held to be so essen- 
tial to Democratic success that the nomination of any candidate 
from the State may seem to shrewd politicians very hazardous. 
They will, however, reflect that not only would Mr. Cleveland pro- 
bably carry Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, but 
that the nomination of any other Democratic candicate would not 
carry these States,but would chill and discourage the party through- 
out the Union. The logic of the situation, however, will no more nom- 
inate Mr. Cleveland than the logic of the Republican situationin 1856 
nominated Mr. Seward, or Mr. Chase, or Mr. Sumner. His nomina- 
tion will be due to the fact that the national Democratic party de- 
mands his leadership with such unanimity that the loss of New 
York may be risked. Governor Hill also is undoubtedly shrewd 
enough to see that if Mr. Cleveland should be the evident choice 
of his party in ’92, a New York opposition to him which should 
result in his defeat in the Convention would be fatal to the politi- 
cal hopes of its instigator. Meanwhile, however, the snare of the 
Senatorship is vainly spread in Governor Hill’s sight. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Nanon. By George Sand. Translated by Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
Pp. 325. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT on the Statistics of Railroads in the United States, 
to the Inter-State Commerce Commission, for the Year Ending June 30, 
1889. Pp. 566. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

THE MoRNING Hour. A Daily Song-Service for Schools. By Irving Em- 
erson, O. B. Brown, and George E. Gay. Pp. 112, $0.60. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

A SquirE oF Low Decree. By Lily A. Long. Pp. 316. $0.50. Paper. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

THE CENTURY. Vol. XL. May 1890 to October 1890. Pp. 960. $—. 
New York: The Century Co. 

St. NicHoxas. Vol. XVII. PartsI & II. November 1889 to April 1890, 
and May 1890 to October 1890. Pp. 1072. $——. New York: The 
Century Co. 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. Fully illustrated. Pp. 319. $1.75. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 

THE CoURT OF THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. By Imbert De Saint-Amand. 
Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With Portralt. Pp.334. $1.25. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








DRIFT. 


NE of the best authoritses concerning the Indians of the Northwest is 
Bishop Hare. He has his information at first hand about Indian char- 
acter and Indian ways. He tells the Sioux Falls Press that this “red man’s 
Messiah ” craze is a desperate rally of heathenism and savagery against 
Christianity and civilization ; that many of the missionaries at work among 
the Indians have been expecting something of the kind for years; that he 
doesn’t look to see any attack upon the forts and settlements; and, as to 
the fanatical dances now in progress, that his advice to the government 
would be not to attempt to stop them by force but just let the Indians dance 
until they get tired of it, “Time,” he says, “ will reveal the deception 
practiced by the ring leaders, for the promised crisis will not come, and 
meanwhile the Indians will have danced themselves out.” 





If he is disappointed about the Speakership, and if the Texas Legislature 
doesn’t elect him to the seat in the Senate now occupied by General Coke, 
Colonel Roger Q. Mills has serious thoughts, rumor hears, of retiring from 
politics March 4, 1893. 


Sir Edward Arnold is much delighted with the Japanese houses. Writ- 
ing in Scribner’s Magazine, he says: 

“Cheap to build, beautiful in appearance, spotlessly pure, and, with pro- 
per arrangements, eminently salubrious, the Japanese domicile scems to me 
entirely admirable, and in almost all its good qualities rich and poor alike 
share. The palace of the Emperor and the hut of the Kurnagean are prac- 
tically on the same plan, and even in the smallest tenements I have seen 
apartments so clean, so neat, so bright, and so charming that they might 
have been boudoirs for the Empress instead of the back room of a mat- 
maker’s or a carpenter’s abode.” 





The city of Providence, R. I., elected the Republican candidate for 
Mayor, Tuesday, by 1443 majority, and a Republican majority in the City 
Councils. This look like an ebb of the Democratic tides in Rhode Island. 





While C. W. Fleming, Republican candidate for Clerk of Mackinac 
county, Mich., was away from home hustling to secure an election, his house 
and its contents were destroyed by fire. Now his Democratic opponent, 
Michael Hoban, is collecting money to rebuild the house. 





Why Run any Risk with your Cough or Cold, Hoarseness, or any indeed 
Pulmonary or Bronchial Complaint, when a remedy safe, thorough, and so 
easily obtained as Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant can be had? Ifyou have con- 
tracted a severe Cold, save your lungs from the dangerous irritation and 
inflammation, which frequently brings about Consumption, by promptly 
resorting to the Expectorant; and if troubled with any Affection of the 
Throat, you will find this remedy equally effectual in affording relief from 
bstructing phlegm, and in healing the inflamed parts. 
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INSURANCE. 


DRY GOODS. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST CO. 





THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET PHILA. 





Cia CAPM «cis 6 6 4 ,000.00 

RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND ALL OTHER 
eae rrr 

SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, . . . 369,415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1, 1889, 82,500,916.91. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 





DIRECTORS: 


T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 


P. 8. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 








FINANCIAL. 


Te INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, 84,000,000. FULL PAID. 
Conducts a gene'al Banking business. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Letters of Credit. 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange. 
Board of Directors: 


HENRY M. HOYT, JR., T. WISTAR BROWN, 

HENRY C. GIBSON. MORTON McMICHAEL, 

WHARTON BARKER, JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM 
WILLIAM WOOD. 





INVESTMENT TRUST COMPANY. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000.000. 
Transacts all business of a Trust and fiduciary 
character. 


HENRY M. HOYT, JR., President. 
HENRY C GIBSON, Vice-President. 
ETHELBER l WATTS, Treasurer and Secretary. 





The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
185 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


+ 


CAPITAL (Full Paid), $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Has for sale desirable Investment Securities. 

Transacts a — Banking Busi'.ess ; Negotiates 
State. Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ; Accepts 
the Transfer Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of accounts 
subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on London, Amsterdam, 
— Frankfort, Berlin, and Naples, at lowest current 
Tates, 





DIRECTORS. 
Wharton Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
John H_ Converse, T. Morris Perot, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James gest Philip C. Garrett 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs 


Isaac Hough. 


WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SIMON A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL STURGIS HUBBARD, SECRETARY. 


FOR DRY GOODS 








THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, 
and the Largest Establishment in America de- 
voted exclusively to 


-:DRY:GOODS:- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
ment are offered, as the stock is among the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 
where on similar qualities of Goods. 


\ STREETS. 








MANUFACTURERS. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 








INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


0S BILLBORN & 


J 








IMPORTERS OF 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, etc., etc. 


NO. 1027 MARKE1 STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

















175th Edition Now 
Re A book of 


NEWSPAPER "a. 
ADVERTISING ii staue'st 


vertisers than any other publication ever issued. It 
gives the name of every newspaper published, having 
a circulation rating in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory of more than 25,000 copies each issue, with 
the cost per line for advertising in them. A list of 
the best papers of local circulation, in every city and 
town of more than 5,000 population with prices by the 
inch for one month. Special lists of daily, country, 
village. and class papers. Bargain offers of value to 
small advertisers or those wishing to experiment 
judiciously with a small amount of money. Shows 
conclusively ‘* how to get the most service for the 
money,” ete., etc. Sent post-paid to any address for 

. Address GEo P. RowELL Co., Publishers 
and General Advertising Agents, No. 10 Spruce Street. 
New York City. 








SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company ot Philadelphia, 


IN ITs 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
325-331 CHESTNUT ae 


harter a 
CAPITAL. $2,000,000. URP: US, $2,000,000. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 

Gon pte bey and STOCKS. PLATE, JEW- 
EDS, ete , taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The Company also RENTS SAFKS INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$5 to $200, according tosize. Rooms and desks adjoin- 
ing vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a 
moderate charge. 

The Comvany acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS. 

ALL TRUS. FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1.000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. WiLLS RECEIPTED FOR and 
safely kept without charge. 


JOHN B. GEST, President. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Vice-President. 
CHARLES ATHERTON, Treasurer. 
RICHARDSON L. WRIGHT, JR., Secretary. 
G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 
ROBERT M. SCOTT. Assistant Treasurer. 
H. H. PIGOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON, Auditor. 


DIRECTORS: 

Thomas Drake. 
Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt, 
Robert Patterson, 
George Philler. 


John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 
William H. Merrick, 
Edward T. Steel 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes ior 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY, 
ACT AS EXECUTOR ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
a Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor 
ney, ete. 

EXECUTES TRUSTS of every kind uuder appoint- 
ment of States. (ourts, Corporations or indiviieale— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

CULLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 
all other busitess authorized by its charter. 

REEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUAR- 
ANTEE. VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., 


etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
for a circular. 





RICHARD Y. COOK, President 
GEO. H. EARLE, JR., Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 
RICHARD CU. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS, 


Thomas Cochran, Alfred Fitler, 
Edward C. Knight, J. Dickinson Sergeant, 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 


Charles A. Sparks, 

Joseph Moore, Jr., 

Richard Y. Cook, 
. Earle, Jr. 


J. J. Stadiger. 

Clayton French, 

W. Rotch Wister, 
George 
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MERCHANT TAILOR. 











* PROPER” 
TOP COATS 


FULL BACK—STRAP SEAMS. 
SUPER 
ENGLISH MELTONS 


AND 
DEVON KERSEYS 
BLACKS, BLUES, 
ROWNS, DRABS, 
ALL SIZES 
$25.00. $30.00. $35.00. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
(Opposite the Mint.) 


























The Manuscript Market. 


Expert assistance to authors in placing their 
MMS. to the best advantage in given b’ 

THE WkITERS’ LITERARY BUBEAU . 
(established in 1887), which is prepared to undertake 
ever kind of work required between anthor and pub- 
lisher. Honest advice and frank criticism of MMS. 
by competent readers given when desired; MMS. 
type-written, revised, and sold on commission. Be- 
fore sending MMS. write for circular giving terms and 
send ten cents for a sample copy of THE WRITER, the 
only magazine in the world devoted solely to explain- 
ing the practical details of literary work. Address, 
THE WRITER’S LITERARY BUREAU, P. O. Box 1905 
Boston, Mass. Mention THE AMERICAN, 


The 
Civil Service Reformer. 











“One of the best—perhaps the best,—re- 
form papers in the country,” says the RE- 
CORD. 








A monthly journal reviewing politics from 
the stand-point of reform. 








SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. 








ADDRESS 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 


P. 0. BOX 793. 
BALTIMORE, MD 





“This is one of the most important magazines in the country, and is essential to the general reader who 


desires to be well informed.’’—Hartford Courant. 


“This magazine will grace the table of any scholar in America. It has become one of the most valuable 
and attractive monthly publications now issued by the press of America.’’—Chillicothe Leader. 


Close of Twenty-fourth Volume. 


Magazine of American History. 


Contents for December, 1890. 








Portrait of David Hartley, M. P. - - krontisprece. 


The Ancient Town of Fort Ben- 
ton, in Montana. J/l/ustrated. 
Navigating the Upper Missouri River. 

HizaM M. CHITTENDEN. 

David Hartley and the American 
Colonies. ///ustrated. 
England’s Signer of the Definitive 

Treaty of Peace. 
JOSEPH W. HARTLEY. 
The Institution of Thanksgiving. 


JacoB Harris Patron, A.M., Ph.D. 
LaSalle’s Homestead at Lechene. 
JOHN FRAZER. 


A Typical Old-Time Minister. 


Benjamin F. Tappan. 
Rev. D. F. Lawson. 


Glimpses of Early Michigan Life. 
In and about Kalamazoo. 
Mary V. GIBBS. 


Our Old Webster’s Spelling Book 


Rev. A. M. CoLTon. 
Some Literary Statesmen. 
MILTON T. ADKINS. 
President Garfield’s Silent Jour- 
ney. 


Mrs. Custer Surrounded with 
Buffalos. 


ELIZABETH B. CUSTER. 


Christmas Poems for the House- 
hold. 


Minor Topics. Original Documents. Notes. Queries. Replies. 
Societies. Book Notices. 








Sold by newsdealers everywhere. Terms, $5 a year, or 50 cents a number. 


Published at 743 Broadway, New York City. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
- = SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, a weeks study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every day and b .siness con- 
versation, by Dr. Rico. 8. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to 
all questions, and correction of exercises. Sample 
copy, Part I..25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 





Meisterschaff Co, 299 Washington St., Boston 


AVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Re-openus Sept. 24th, 1890. Boys thoroughly pre- 
pared for the best colleg+s ad technical schools. 
Ample grounds; large gymnasium ; healthful coun- 
try location. A few pupils taken as boarders into the 
families of the Head Masters and teachers, for special 
care and Braeteeh nae as acidress, 
. CROSMAN, 
HENRY N. HOXIE, } Head Masters. 
Haverford College P. O., Pa. 








WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED. 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 











MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC INTER- 
LOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL SYSTEMS, 


EVERY VARIETY OF TRACK SUPPLIES. 


WOOTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
HEAVY TOOLS. 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD SWITCH C0. 


125 S. Fourth St., Phia’a, Pa. 




















